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RAMBLES OF A ROVING PARSON 
George A Gay 


STORMY WEATHER 


HE first unusual storm of which I 

have any recollection was the blizzard 
of 1888. I was a small boy at the time, 
and I have vague memories of -banks of 
snow which completely hid all familiar 
objects in the yard and the street, and of 
a tiny shovel with which I scooped up 
snow. after my father had partially 
cleared the front walk. Another frightful 
storm occurred while T lived at Province- 
town, Mass. For hours the winds roared 
and the tide continued to rise. The 
harbor was so rough that fishing 
schooners were lifted high on the waves, 
and then dropped into the troughs with 
such force that it seemed the anchor 
ropes must part. Some of them did part, 
and the boats were dashed upon the 
shore. Seaweed was flung against the 
buildings, and plate-glass windows were 
completely covered with it. Buildings 
were moved from their foundations, and 
my home was surrounded by salt water. 
In the midst of the storm the waters 
swirled into the yard and burst the 
cellar wall and extinguished the furnace 
fire. To add to our troubles snow fell, 
and at night freezing weather formed 
ice. We heard reports of vessels cast up 
t “The Race” and “Peaked Hill Bar” 
and destroyed. Fear prevailed and dread 
was general. 

At Brewton, Ala., in 1929, the rain 
fell in torrents for several days, and the 
winds shook the houses. Shallow creeks 
continued to rise and poured their 
waters into the rivers which, in turn, 
spread over the town and adjoining 
territory for fifty square miles. By night- 
fall a flood poured through the main 
streets to a depth of twelve feet, engulf- 
ing everything. Log cabins were lifted 
bodily and carried into the swamps, 
scores of one-story homes were covered 
up to the eaves, and others stood in 
water which rose to the second story. 
People were rescued from the hotel and 
boardinghouses and homes by men in 
motorboats. A cow was stranded upon 
the roof of a cabin. Oil storage tanks 
were lifted from their concrete cradles, 
and swept down the river. Homeless 
people by hundreds were domiciled in 
the courthouse and the churches. The 
Army and Navy sent in food and 
blankets and other supplies by airplane. 

The most recent storm struck us last 
summer on the shores of Lake Ontario. 
The lake is a very moody and uneasy 
body of water. One morning the wind 
began to blow. Its velocity increased 
with each hour. The waters, which had 
been blue and calm, were soon rough 
and muddy, and then huge waves rolled 
against the shore and tossed dirty spray 
high in air. The rain streamed down 
upon us. Nothing could withstand the 
fury of the onslaught. Beaches were 
washed out, trees were uprooted and 


carried into the lake. Boat houses were 
destroyed, and rowboats and launches 
were rolled over and over and driven 
along the shore until the waves crushed 
them. Rocks were undermined and dis- 
placed, bulkheads of concrete were 
broken; and planks, floats, branches, oil- 
cans, parts of boats, baby carriages, 
bicycle wheels, old tires, lemon skins, 
banana peels, apples, potatoes, and many 
other articles passed along like a proces- 
sion compelled to move by the winds 
and waves. A ceaseless din of the ele- 
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WHO’S WHO 


Grorce A. Gay is minister of the Uni- 
versalist church of Middleport, N. Y.. 


Roserr F. NeepHaM, a prominent Uni- 
versalist layman, is secretary of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association and general 
manager of summer activities. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 


Rocer F. Erz, former general super- 
intendent, is minister of the Universalist 


church of Medford, Mass. 


Cuarence R. SKINNER is. dean of the 
School of Religion, Tufts College. 


James Luraer ADAMS is a member 
of the faculty of Meadville Theological 
School, Chicago, and editor of the Jour- 
nal of Liberal Religion. 


Water H. Jupp, a physician, repre- 
sents the 5th District of Minnesota in 
the House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton. For ten years he was a medical 
missionary in China. He came home in 
1938 and lectured far and wide to make 
people see that our policies were aiding 
Japan. We secured this article through 
Dr. Judd’s friend, Rev. Carl H. Olson. 


Samuret Guy Inman is one of the 
best-known North American students of 
Latin American life. He spent ten 
years in Mexico and has made repeated 
visits to South America. In 1936, he 
was a representative of the U. 8. Goy- 
ernment at the Inter-American Confer- 
ence at Buenos Aires. He has been 
decorated by the Government of Ecuador 
in recognition of his mterpretations of 
Hispanic American culture. He has 
served on the faculties of Columbia, the 
University of Pennsylvania and Yale. 
His book, Latin America: Its Place im 
World Life, is a widely recognized au- 
thority. 


Freperic A. Mooney is minister of 
the Universalist church in Everett, Mass. 


Srantey MANNING, a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
Church of America, is minister of the 
Universalist church «at West: Hartford, 
Conn. 
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May Lent Be a Powerhouse 


F pleasant religious emotions are made a substitute 

for thought, if attendance at meetings is made a 
substitute for action that is urgently called for, the 
organization or individual responsible becomes an 
enemy of progress. 

It is one thing to have more worship, but it is 
another thing to have less service. 

The movement in the Protestant churches for more 
liturgy, churchly architecture, chancels instead of pul- 
pit platforms, is looked upon with suspicion by many 
of our strong people. The suspicion is justified if 
churches take refuge from the stern duties of the 
hour in a kind of seclusion of worship which seems 
to make all concerned think that they have dis- 
charged their religious duty. Knowing these dan- 
gers and temptations, we shall be on our guard 
against them. But we shall be shortsighted if we 
refrain from using agencies full of possibilities of, good 
because there lies in them a possibility of harm. 


Lent is here again carrying with it the temptation 
to think that we are good folks because we read a page 
a day and go to a Thursday night meeting. The 


’ religious life is stern in its demands. We are not profit- 


able servants, most of us. We have little sense of 
urgency about the Kingdom of God that is to come. 
We are pretty well satisfied “to get by.” We do not 
believe in morbid agonizing over our sins, but in most 
of us there is need of a clearer vision of our own sins 
and a deeper repentance. We ought to pray: 
“Almighty One, deliver us from the busyness of our 
lives. Help us to see through the self-deceptions and 
conceits what we really are. Grant that we may not 
take refuge in conventional prayers and ceremonies. 
Open our eyes to the opportunities for service that we 
are not seizing. May Lent be a Lent of better effort to 
do thy holy will.” 

So will Lent become a mighty spiritual power- 
house. 


A Cook Who Became a Saint 


N 1941, the Forward Movement Commission of the 

Protestant. Episcopal Church republished The Let- 

ters and Conversations on the Practice of the Presence 
of God by Brother Lawrence. 

At the meeting of the Fraters of the Wayside Inn, 
which opened January 23, 1944, this book was made 
the basis of one of the discussions. 

The teaching in substance is that by a repeated 
effort of the will, one can live continually as if he were 
in God’s presence—not only when he is at prayer but 
when he is going about his business. 

Brother Lawrence held that this was the secret of a 
happy life and a happy death. One can have no doubt 
about the existence of God if he is living with him daily 
and hourly. One cannot question the value of life if 
he thinks of it as the gift of a wise and good God. One 
can be sure of life beyond death if he is sure of God. 

At the Wayside Inn there were differences of opinion 
concerning the value of the teaching, the same differ- 
ences that have existed among men since self-conscious- 
ness and reflection began. The view of one frater was 
that a practice of the presence of God was more needed 
today in the Universalist Church than ever before. 
The view of another man equally sincere and equally 
useful was that nothing was as much needed in the 


Universalist Church today as that “Universalists get 
on to their jobs.” Said one man, “In a month of 
especial strain, this booklet has been a steadying influ- 
ence.” Said another man of high ability, “It left me 
cold.” 

Whatever their opinions as to the usefulness of the 
methods of Brother Lawrence in the twentieth century, 
all at the Wayside Inn agreed that the story of the 
life of Brother Lawrence was romantic and beautiful, 
and that the continuance of his influence for 250 years 
after his death was one of the extraordinary facts of 
history. 

Brother Lawrence was an unlettered humble- man 
assigned to work as a cook in a monastery. We know 
little about him personally, except that he died in the 
week of February 8, 1691, well past eighty years. of 
age, perhaps about eighty-two; that since 1666 at least 
he had been first a soldier caught up in the battles of 
the Thirty Years’ War and after that footman to a 
Monsieur Fieubert. And a great clumsy, awkward foot- 
man he was, according to his own account—he dropped 
and broke things. His name before he entered the 
monastery was Nicholas Herman, and he lived in 
Lorraine. 
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It is extraordinary also to have a great clumsy, awk- 
ward fellow, who did the menial work, remembered 
when many of the great ones of his day are forgotten. 
It is extraordinary that letters that he wrote in con- 
fidence, with strict injunctions that they be kept con- 
fidential, and conversations that he never set down on 
paper should make a booklet that has outlasted thou- 
sands of scholarly, important books published since. 

The editor of the 1941 edition of this work wrote, 
“There must have been something rare in a monastery 
cook that a Grand Vicar should listen to his talk and 
go home and make notes of it: and that high-placed 
persons should beg of him not his recipe of a sauce but 
his secret of a happy life.” 

Also, this writer points out that the world. has a 
way of receiving a great number of books “by clerkly 
and learned men” soon to forget them, while it 
remembers and treasures “the memories of a certain 
fisherman taken down by a bright young companion” 
or “the fortunes of a wayfarer grubbed out on paper 
by a tinker twelve years in jail.” The immortality of 
Peter’s gospel and of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, he 
says in substance, seems to have been given to the 
words of Brother Lawrence. 

The preface to the original French edition of The 
Practice of the Presence of God, published in 1692, 
makes us realize that as men of our time are so busy, 
so harried, so driven, that prayer is crowded out, so 
250 years ago it was deemed wise to hold up before 
people the example “of a brother busied as they were in 
outward affairs who in the midst of the most exacting 
occupations learned so well to accord action with con- 
templation that for a space of more than forty years 
he hardly ever turned from the Presence of God.” 


WHEN OUR SERVICEMEN COME HOME 


N a letter to Tue Leaver, Rev. Seth R. Brooks of 

Washington related three experiences that showed 
how much the demobilization of servicemen was on the 
minds of our leaders. He pointed out the opportunity 
before churches “to co-operate intelligently” with 
public and private agencies working in this field, and 
the duty resting upon all of us to help to the best of 
our ability. 

On the heels of his letter, there came from Rey. 
Carl H. Olson of Minneapolis an account of an organ- 
ization already set up in the Church of thé Redeemer, 
Minneapolis, to grapple with this task. At the annual 
parish meeting the following resolution was passed: 


Whereas, it is our desire to serve the men in the armed 
services from our church to the best of our ability, the First 
Universalist Society of Minneapolis hereby empowers and 
directs the president and pastor of the Society to appoint a 
Committee on Rehabilitation from among the members of 
the parish. It shall be the duty of this committee to render 
all possible assistance to our servicemen during the period 
of their transition from military life to civil pursuits. 


Writing to the servicemen from his church, Dr. 
Olson said: 


Mr. Pillsbury;:who is president of our society, and I will 
have a good committee ready to go to bat for each one of 
you when you return. The Committee will not attempt to 
put jobs on silver platters. 


We couldn’t do it and you 
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wouldn’t want it. But this committee can and will establish 
contacts and sort out information which you will need. You 
can see how much better it will be to have someone who knows 
the ropes arrange an interview and write you a letter of 
introduction if you want a job in a particular firm or profes- 
sion. 


It is Dr. Olson’s conviction that such committees 
should begin work now, as the men now being dis- 
charged often are men in especial need of help. 

Probably many of the men who went out from the 
Church of the Redeemer will not need any help. But 
it is doubtful if one of them will not appreciate the 
interest of the home church, the letters, the Christmas 
packages, or the steady, friendly, follow-up work of 
their pastor. 


JAPANESE ATROCITIES 


E have had experience enough with atrocity 

stories to be skeptical about them, but there 
can be little doubt about the fiendish cruelty of the 
Japanese to whom our men on Bataan surrendered. 
Our men who died under the starvation and exposure, 
the beatings and other tortures, or the so-called execu- 
tions on one pretext or another, are martyrs in the 
struggle for human freedom. They belong to the great 
company of Chinese, Russians, Poles and Jews of 
every country who have died at the hands of an enemy 
who has ignored the rules formulated in years past for 
the treatment of war prisoners and civilians and re- 
spected by civilized nations. Great anger flames up 


_ within us as we think of what the brave defenders of 


Bataan and Corregidor endured. We resolve that all 
that we can do to help bring such criminals to justice 
shall be done. 

We cannot agree with those who say now that 
every postal or letter from prisoners of the Japanese 
which speaks of decent treatment must be distrusted, 
or that the chances are that the treatment of our 
people is bound to grow worse. ' 

Joseph C. Grew, who was our ambassador in Japan 
for ten years, was interviewed on the atrocities recently. 
He did not try to conceal his “fiery rage” and his deter- 
mination to do all possible to bring those responsible 
for the atrocities to justice. When, however, he was~ 
asked how the Japanese people as a whole would react 
to the story, he said that the record was one of such 
shocking barbarism that he doubted if the Japanese 
authorities would permit it to reach their people. He 
said that before Pearl Harbor, he talked with members. 
of the Imperial Diet who knew nothing about “the rape 
of Nanking,” or of “the insensate cruelties and indis- 
criminate bombings of undefended Chinese towns or 
villages,” or of the attacks on our religious missions. 

Mr. Grew added that the military leaders of Japan 
do not like to be regarded by the rest of the world as 
uncivilized. He doubted if the perpetrators would feel 
the slightest repentance, but “others, including perhaps 
the highest leaders, may and probably will feel a sense 
of shame or at least a desire to offset in future this 
record of barbarism.” It is Mr. Grew’s hope and belief 
that these leaders will take steps to ensure better treat- 
ment of others still in Japanese hands. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grew worked for years with the offi- 
cials of the Japanese Red Cross. He said that the 
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Japanese Red Cross had not been permitted to visit 
the prison camps in the Philippines and to superintend 
the distribution of supplies sent in by relatives and 
friends, and that he had no assurance that the supplies 
ever reached their destination. — 

What all this means is that there are Japanese and 
,Japanese. Even in the first flush of our anger and 
of our fear for dear ones in Japanese hands, we must 
not toss our brains aside and fail to recognize that all 
the people of a nation are not alike. We want to see 
the military power of Japan broken—and it will be. 
We want the hollowness of Japanese talk of “the 
coprosperity sphere” and “the solidarity of all Asiatics” 
exposed, as it has been to unnumbered Filipinos and 
Chinese, but we want also to see come a day of friend- 
- ship between ourselves and the mass of Japanese 
people. To help on that day we must be both stern 

and wise, resolute ae kind. 


“WHO COULD HAVE IMAGINED IT? 


"THO could have imagined that in the year 1944 

of this twentieth century, and in the hub city of 
all the universe, there could be a revival of, the old 
donation party. Yet such is the fact, and the editor 
of this journal was the “donee.” 

Lest the generation now extant fail to understand 
what we mean, let us say that long ago—mainly before 
our time—ministers in many sections of the United 
States often received for their support a salary, a 
parsonage and a donation party. At a donation party 
the parishioners appeared with gifts of food and fuel 
for the minister. Often his winter wood was brought 
in—a cord by this one and a cord by that one. 

Doubtless this will sound fantastic to the high 
Universalist official ;who paid $28 a cord for three 
cords of hard wood recently, but it is a fact. 

Sacks of corn or beans, packages of sugar or coffee, 

cans of berries or vegetables, strings of dried apples or 
plums—all appeared at the donation party for the 
support of the minister and his family. 
» Now, in the annals of American churches, it is not 
recorded that a clergyman-editor ever was given a 
donation party. Doubtless such a thing happened 
sometime or other, for it is a big country and there are 
queer folks in it. Editors usually are kept to be kicked 
around, not feasted. 

But, on the second day of February this year, there 
was a donation party for this editor, who now grate- 
fully pens these words. High officials of the state and 
general organizations of the Universalist Church, who, 
one might think, would hardly know that there was an 
editor, or that he was thin, or that he had lately moved 
and didn’t like moving, appeared at eight-thirty post 
meridiem accompanied by their wives and bearing 
packages of canned goods put up at home, homemade 
bread, and, unbelievable as it sounds, an apple pie, 
large, juicy, tender, delicious and beautiful, the kind 
that one’s “mother used to make.” | 

The war brought the victory gardens, the victory 
gardens multiplied the home canners, and the canners 
recreated the donation party. 

Now let optimism have the right of way in these 
columns. Let us record that the sun shines and all is 
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well. Let us make known to the editors of high and 
low degree that here is a precedent and that there is 
hope for all. Let us be called conservative or moss- 
back or antediluvian if need be, but boldly we affirm 
that we hope that the donation party has come back 
to stay. 


OUR GENERAL SECRETARY 


HERE was nothing forced or formal about the 

party given at Universalist Headquarters, Boston, 
on February 3, in honor of the general secretary, 
Esther A. Richardson. It marked the completion of 
twenty-five years’ work for the Universalist Church of 
America. As Dr. Cummins well said in presenting gifts 
to Miss Richardson, “There are people everywhere in 
the country who would like to join us in this tribute 
today, for they share the love and respect that we 
have for you.” 

The service that Miss Richardson has given to the 
church has been competent service. It has been kept 
strictly above any little internal differences which now 
and then creep into organizations. It has been unob- 
trusive and unselfish. And it has been friendly always. 

We should hate to admit that women can guard 
confidential matters better than can men, but when one 
thinks of the women in this country who work in 
Congress or the White House, or in great trust com- 
panies, one realizes how shallow are some of the old 
jokes about women who talk too much or who cannot 
keep a secret. Miss Richardson belongs to the fellow- 
ship of those who have high ideals of professional honor 
and also to the fellowship of those who retain friends 
without sharing everything they know. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In our last issue we should have given credit to 
the U. S. Army Signal Corps for the photograph of 
Second Lieutenant Eleanor G. Collie and for kind per- 
mission to reproduce it in Tue CuristraAn Leaver. 


Red Cross Sunday will be observed in churches 
February 27. Red Cross Sabbath will be observed in 
the synagogues and temples February 25-26. 


Another good Lenten booklet is that prepared by 
Lucius H. Bugbee, called The Sanctuary. It is written 
primarily for Methodists, but, like any Lenten booklet 
prepared by a man of ability, it is addressed to every- 
body. The publisher is the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


The Idlewild Fellowship will meet this year, 
May 8-11, at “Adelynrood,’ near Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. 


Raymond Gram Swing says that a Russia that 
might have swung from Communism to military im- 
perialism now seems to be moving toward federalism, 
and that the new constitution may have been given in 
recognition of the almost superhuman war effort of all 


classes of Russian people. 
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Ferry Beach from June Until Fall 


Robert F. Needham 


ERRY BEACH this year will open June 24 and 

close August 26, with programs all summer long. 
A camp will be opened for boys and girls of junior- 
high-school age. All the usual senior activities are 
scheduled. The Unitarians will be there for two con- 
ferences. It looks ‘as- if -the 44th season will be a 
great one. 

This is probably the longest sustamed program 
since Dr. Quillen H. Shinn established the meetings at 
Ferry Beach in 1901 “to promote the missionary power 
of the Universalist Church.” 

The short four-week season of 1943 drew a surpris- 
ingly large attendance. So it is confidently expected 
that the augmented program of 1944 will make Ferry 
Beach a mecca for many hundreds of church people 
seeking the leadership training, inspiration and fellow- 
ship for which this beautiful spot at Saco Bay is 
known. 

Debarred from using their property on Star Island 
off Portsmouth, New Hampshire, since 1941 because of 
the war, the Unitarians have experienced difficulty in 
conducting their summer conferences. The Ferry Beach 
Park Association is glad to accommodate two large 
groups as a friendly service to this sister denomination. 
Unitarian leaders have visited Ferry Beach and con- 
sider the opportunity to use our facilities for the youth 
and church-school conferences a happy solution of 
their temporary difficulties. 

Starting at a much earlier date than usual the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship will begin its annual 
institute on Saturday, June 24. The chief reason for 
the early start is to accommodate those who wish to 
take positions during the summer and don’t want to 
miss the institute. 

On Saturday, July 1, the annual conference spon- 
sored by American Unitarian Youth will commence. 
At Star Island this conference has had a very large 
registration. Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, director of 
American Unitarian Youth, anticipates an attendance 
equal to the capacity of the Ferry Beach facilities. For 
this reason the Ferry Beach management has granted 
the Unitarians exclusive use of all accommodations. 
This is likewise true of the week beginning Saturday, 
July 15. 

For at least a quarter of a century the General 
Sunday School Association has operated at Ferry Beach 
a first-class training school for church-school workers. 
Headed by Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, president of the 
Universalist Church of America, the Institute of Re- 
ligious Education will begin a fine program Saturday 
evening, July 8. 

A large group of Unitarian church-school teachers is 
expected for the New England Leadership Training 
Institute the week of July 15 to 22. Rev. Frank 
Ricker, chairman of a committee set up by the New 
England Unitarian Conference, will be the leader. 
Assisting him are Miss Frances Wood (whose position 
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corresponds to that of our Miss Susan M. Andrews), 
and Rey. William W. Lewis of Keene, New Hampshire, 
son-in-law of Rey. Josephine B. Folsom. 

In order that the Churchmanship Institute have 
August dates, the Ferry Beach Park Association rein- 
troduces the Family Fellowship program to provide 
activity during the week of July 22 to 29. This event 
had its beginning in 1938, when Dr. Alfred C. Lane and 
Arthur 8. Knox, scientists, began the popular nature- 
study course. ’ 

Sponsored once more by the Adult Education Com- 
mittee of the Central Planning Council, the Institute 
of Churchmanship will open Saturday, July 2. Dr. 
Clinton Lee Scott, the dean, is planning a course of 
lectures that will prove valuable to ministers, laymen 
and laywomen. Co-operating with him are Miss Ida M. 
Folsom, executive director of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women, and Prof. Angus H. MacLean of 
St. Lawrence University. 

There is no event on the Ferry Beach calendar more 
interesting than the Institute of International Rela- 
tions. Dr. Stanley Manning, the dean, is enlisting a 
faculty and promoting features that will make the 
week of August 5 to 12 a high spot of the summer. 
Universalist ministers will find it well worth while to 
spend two weeks at Ferry Beach next summer—attend- 
ing the Churchmanship Institute and staying on for 
International Relations Week. It is apposite here to 
announce that Mrs. Franz Schoenberner, who was on 
the faculty of the 1943 institute, will speak at the 
Arlington Street Unitarian Church, Boston, the evening 
of Wednesday, March 8. 

This season will see the crystallization of an idea, 
long held, that Ferry Beach broaden its service to the 
denomination by providing a camp program for boys 
and girls in the seventh, eighth and ninth public-school 
grades. A statement of the basic purposes of such a 
camp was submitted to the Ferry Beach directors last 
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The Grove Chapel 


fall by A. Edwin Grimes, field worker for the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. Detailed recom- 
mendations by Rev. Douglas Frazier, director of 
Universalist Youth, elicited the approval of the Central 
Planning Council. With the Universalist Youth Fel- 
lowship as the official sponsor, the camp will occupy 
as much of the two weeks starting Saturday, August 12, 
as arrangements will permit. Parents who appreciate 
the value of a summer-camp experience for boys and 
girls aged from twelve to fourteen will find that this 
Ferry Beach camp compares favorably in cost with 
other camps and the youngsters will have the advan- 
tage of a Universalist atmosphere. Incidentally, accom- 
modations will be available during the camp period for 
persons who cannot be at Ferry Beach except in mid- 
August. 

Under present travel conditions Ferry Beach Park 
enjoys an advantage through its location. It is near 
Old Orchard Beach on the main line of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, where one is met by “La Mouette,” 
the station wagon owned by the Ferry Beach Park 
Association, for a ride of three and a half miles to 
“The Quillen.” It is interesting to recall in this connec- 
tion that the Ferry Beach Park property was acquired 
in 1916 from the Boston and Maine Railroad, which 
operated the resort to attract patrons to the branch 
line skirting the shore of Saco Bay. “The Dummy,” 


as the train was affectionately known by the older 
generation of Ferry Beachers, ceased its stop-at-any- 
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cottage service two decades ago, when auto travel 
became the vogue. 

Adoption of a plan to raise $1,000 in gifts from 
Ferry Beach enthusiasts to purchase needed equipment 
and furnishings was one action taken at a busy meet- 
ing of the board of directors at Universalist Headquar- 
ters on January 21. Present were Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
president, Rey. Walter E. Kellison, vice-president, 
Robert F. Needham, secretary, Mrs. Louise Prescott 
Inman, Miss Marjorie Upton, Fred N. Allen, and Mrs. 
Gertrude Elsner, the last named representing the Ferry 
Beach Ladies’ Aid Association. Mr. Allen, Mr. Kellison 
and Miss Upton are the special committee launching 
the campaign. 

Under present conditions no major construction im- 
provements can be made at Ferry Beach. Among the 
projects urged for postwar realization are a new dining 
room, a new chapel in the grove, a rainy-day playroom | 
for children, a smoking lounge for men, a radio room, 
better housing for employees, housekeeping and dormi- 
tory cabins at the pine grove, new cooking equipment, 
the provision of some rooms in “The Quillen” and 
“Underwood” with wash bowls, reconstruction of the 
first floor of “The Quillen” to improve the store, office 
and rest-room facilities, alteration of “The Belmont,” 
construction of one-story single-room dormitory units. 

Because the chapel is falling into disrepair its re- 
placement is moving into a high place on the priority 
list of improvements. What should the new chapel be 
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like? Dr. Stanley Manning has submitted a sketch 
of a very practical layout to which he has given much 
thought. Ferry Beachers are deeply inspired by the 
worship services in the lovely pine grove. Here is a 
chance for imaginations to go to work. Submit ideas 
to the Ferry Beach board. When Mrs. Quillen Shinn 
died in 1934 a Founders Memorial Fund was started 
(now $125) for some such purpose as a new chapel. 
Starting next summer the Sunday collection money not 
shared with the institute sponsors will be added to 
the Founders Fund: Mrs. Shinn’s funeral service was 
conducted at the grove chapel, and lately the chapel 
was the scene of two, weddings. 

The directors have set aside the bequest of $500 of 
Herbert D. Goff for future capital expenditure. There 
looms, at long last, the possibility of the Association’s 
receiving the bequest of $300 from the estate of Lucy A. 
Knowles of New Bedford, a notable Ferry Beach 
enthusiast in the early years. 

The Ferry Beacher will be published about May 1. 
Containing information about the institute programs, 
rates and accommodations, this booklet will be sent to 
anyone by the secretary on receipt of a penny postal to 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation will take place at “The Quillen,’ Wednesday, 
August 2. 


The Sensitive Child 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ORNELIA was a very nice child. She was twelve 

years old; she was also quite bright. She was 
not overwhelmingly pretty; but she was not homely. 
She had several what are-called redeeming features; 
that is to say, while it is true her nose was a, little too 
short, her eyes were extraordinarily pleasing; and 
though her mouth was apt to look sulky, her hair 
gleamed with quite admirable gold. 

But I must tell you that Cornelia was so sensitive 
as to be called touchy. Touchy people always prefer 
to be called sensitive; it is a more agreeable word. 
And Cornelia was It. She would mix herself in mag- 
nificent friendships; spend her pocket money, most of 
her time and all of herself in pouring out devotion to 
a friend. Girls are often like this. It is all right, but 
it can become rather annoying. At the time of this 
story Cornelia was devoted to Betty. 

Now there is something about a Betty which is 
often most exciting. Of course, you cannot always tell 
by a name; but Bettys are often high-spirited and 
beaatiful creatures. At least, that is what I have 
found. And this Betty was. She was fond of Cor- 
nelia and spent a good deal of time with her. But 
sometimes Cornelia bored Betty. It is regrettapie 
but true that, when one is adored too much, one 
wishes to escape. And so Betty, with the best will in 
the world, often wished to escape from Cornelia’s too 
ardent adoration. 
often looks silly; but Betty did not go into that-»mat- 
ter. Nobody wants to look. silly at twelve. Besides; 


She felt it was a bit silly. Love. 
- the Es pera in here to. help us? 
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this adoring business makes one conspicuous, and 
Betty, being a good New Englander, felt that con- 
spicuousness was very undesirable. 

Well, it so happened that at a certain party Betty 
was rather offish with Cornelia; indeed, she spent much 
of the time with another girl. To Cornelia it seemed 
that they were looking at her, talking about her and 
laughing at her. This is an agonizing feeling and sel- 
dom does one any good. If poor Cornelia had only 
known, Betty and the other girl were talking about a 
new mistress at school; and everyone admits .that 
schoolmistresses are a fitting subject for interested 
and amused conversation. Teachers, clergymen and 
one’s own relatives—when one is twelve—can be ex- 
cruciatingly funny. So it was with Betty’s laughing 
conversation. Besides, there were other amusing 
things, which I cannot dwell upon in this story. 

The fact remains that Cornelia was stabbed to 
the heart. She felt acutely miserable. The party was 
a failure. Life was not worth all this pain. One loved 
and was laughed at; one gave everything and got 
nothing! Cornelia with her tortured heart went home. 

“Was it a nice party?” asked Mother. “No, it 
was awful,” said Cornelia, and she burst into tears. 

Mother was very comforting; but, alas! grown-up 
people cannot feel as one does at twelve. They are 
apt to be too cheerful about such a tragedy as that 
of Cornelia. And yet Mother said something which 
makes the end of this story and makes all the wis- 
dom there is in it. I pass it on to you, for I have 
learned it by heart. 

Mother said: “Darling, it’s grand to love so much; 
grand to care so much and to feel so deeply that 
things hurt. But they may not have been laughing at 
you at all. And, besides, if you really care for Betty, 
you don’t want to tie her only to yourself. To be 
safe, love must be free. Perhaps you are loving your- 
self best.” 

“But I feel awful,” sobbed Cornelia. 

“T know,” said Mother. “But we have to learn to 
think a littlé more; for it sometimes happens we feel 
too much because we haven’t thought enough. And, 
do you know? I always try to think twice after I’ve 
felt once.” 

Cornelia said nothing. She was thinking: “It’s 
all very well for Mother. Mothers are mothers. They 
don’t feel as we do.” : 

And Mother, knowing quite well what Cornelia 
was thinking, went out to get her a glass of milk and 
some sponge cake. For some mothers are the cleverest 
persons in all the world at thinking twice after they 
have felt once. 


LEND-LEASE 

Kent; Ohio 

A neighbor complained to my wife, “I don’t see 
why we have to feed’ China, Europe, and the rest of 
the world when we don’t have enough food for our- 
selves.” With a kindly Scotch accent came this reply, 
“Now, Mrs. X, if my. family had no food, you would be 
“SH: R: N. 
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“The Best of All Is—God Is with Us” 


Roger F. Etz 


; ; Address delivered over Station WORL, Boston, September 9, 1943 


T is recorded that the last words of John Wesley 
were, “The best of all is—God is with us.” 

In the present testing time of the soul these words 
come home to us with peculiar significance. The world 
has strayed from its moral purpose. It has sought 
first everything but the Kingdom of God, hoping that 
in wealth and power it would find life abundant. The 
tragic situation throughout the world proves the false- 
ness of this philosophy. We are paying a terrible price 
in lives and fortunes for this folly. 

“God is with us” first of all as a father who loves 
his children. He has provided the richness of the soil 
so that all would have enough to eat if it were properly 
shared. He has given us the wealth of mine and field 
and forest and sea so that all would be well housed and 
clothed if men were only wise enough to use them for 
the good of all. He has given us the promise of life 
abundant, the courage which comes from faith, the 
hope that unfailing love can bring. 

How we who are discouraged, or worried, or bowed 
down with care have need of “The best of all is— 
God is with us”! 

But there is another side to this picture. We have 
forgotten the severity of love. Love is not weak or 
wavering or spineless. It is the strongest force in the 
world. “He will not always chide; neither will he keep 
is anger for ever.’ 

_ There are three verses from different psalms which 
I want to put together for the message of the morning. 
The world must heed these, else peace and brotherhood 
never will become realities among men. The verses are 
these: 


The Lord reigneth; he shall judge the people with equity. 
(Psatm 96:10) 

The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice. (Psaum 97:1) 

The Lord reigneth, let the people tremble. (Psaum 99: 1) 


God is with us as a God of justice. In him there is 
neither Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free. Each of us 
stands before him in his own right. He judges not by 
that which js seen but by that which is unseen and 
eternal. Man judges by the outward appearance, God 
by the heart. 

His judgments are true and righteous altogether. 

For you and me that means, “Keep thine heart with 
all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.” 

' Because this just God is with us, let the earth 
rejoice. We are not at the mercy of a capricious God 
whose way we cannot learn and whose will we cannot. 
do. We are God’s children, endowed with his own. 
divine nature. Rejoice in that and claim your eternal 
heritage. No one has sunk so low or risen so high that 
he can _lose that divine spark within him. 


x 


Rejoice that we live in a universe of moral law 
which is just as sure and just as certain as the law 
of gravitation. “Be not deceived; God is not mocked: 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
And what is true of a man is true of a community or 
a nation or a world. 


I once heard a street-corner preacher in Edinburgh 
speaking to a small group who had stopped, as I had, 
out of curiosity. As he leaned over the railing of the 
crude pulpit, pointing his finger toward each one of us, 
he thundered, “Ye must play the game according to 
God’s rules.” That message must be thundered forth 
today—“Ye must play the game according to God’s 
rules.” Don’t forget it, you children of God. Rejoice 
and be glad that the moral law still is in force. 


That is true of us as individuals and as social 
groups. Mr. Hitler must learn that. Emperor Hirohito 
must learn that. But by the same token Mr. Roose- 
velt, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Stalin, must learn that. We 
must all play the game according to God’s rules and 
bring justice and love and brotherhood to the earth. 


Let us be reminded also—“The Lord reigneth; let 
the people tremble.” Perhaps Thomas Jefferson had 
this very verse in mind when he wrote, “Indeed, I 
tremble for my country when I reflect that God is 
just.” 


It is time for us to take this seriously to heart. 
Never were people more fortunately situated than we 
or more blessed with material resources than we. But 
we have forgotten that, as Jesus said, “unto whomso- 
ever much is given, of him shall be much required.” 
A just God demands that we who have been richly 
blest should assume the responsibility which goes with 
those blessings. 


“T tremble for my country when I reflect that God 
is just.” Unless we here in America are ready and 
willing to take our place of leadership to bring justice, 
freedom, democracy and brotherhood throughout the 
whole earth and use our material wealth and power not 
for selfish ends alone, but for the good of all, we may 
well tremble. Here is the challenge of our day and of 
the days which are to come. Not military leadership 
and victory alone, but leadership in the things of the 
spirit which must be the basis of a,just and lasting 
peace. I fear sometimes that we are not awake to 
that task. I hope and pray that we shall not fail in 
these crucial days. “God is with us” is, therefore, 
both a challenging and a sobering thought. He is with 
us to guide and strengthen and sustain us—but he is 
with us to see that we are faithful to our tasks. 

Let us pray, not with words alone but with con- 
secrated lives, “Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done 
on earth, as it is in heaven.” 
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A Religion for Greatness 
V—Economic Universalism 


Clarence R. Skinner 


(Toward the building of a system of production, distribu- 
tion and consumption, wherein the maximum number of 
human beings would be ereative participators in the wealth 
of the world.) 


T is not mere academic théory to believe that we can 

move in this direction, for, as Harold Laski has 
pointed out in one of the most important books* of 
our time, there has been a broadening base of power 
ever since the French Revolution. History shows that 
at first there was a concentration of power in the hands 
of the few—the kings and lords. Then the middle 
classes arose, and both political and economic strength 
became more widely diffused. Those who had been 
largely excluded from opportunity to share in the 
privileges of culture demanded their share, and obtained 
it. The matter might be presented by a graph as 
follows: 


Xx 


Y Z 


Those whose narrow and selfish greed dominated 
both their own lives and the lives of their contem- 
poraries expropriated into A as much of the whole 
wealth of XYZ as they could possibly lay hold of and 
control. They fattened at the expense of the people 
in B, C, D. The opportunities for education, health, 
ease, public office, were constricted to a small class. 
Gradually, however, those in B demanded a larger 
share in the opportunities which had been exclusively 
held by the few. As soon as they were comfortably 
esconced behind the barriers of their class, the C group 
became restless and clamored for more rights and 
power. They won. What is happening now is that 
the D group, called the proletariat, is beginning to 
become conscious of its power and is already revolting 
against A, B and C. Their demand is that they have 
life and have it more abundantly. The basis of power 


is again being broadened. The insight of the religious’ 


*Reflections on the Revolution of Our Age. By Harold 
Laski. The Viking Press. 1948. 


‘larger life. 


unities and universals is beginning to be realized in 
terms of economic wealth. Let us emphasize the word 
beginning, for we are doing no more than that. The 
vast majority of men and women and children through- 
out the’ whole course of human history have been 
poor; not merely on the edge of poverty, but deep in 
the degradation and despair of it. This has been 
notably so in the Orient, and it has been so in the 
Occident. Even today in our technological world 
poverty is the lot of the majority. Those who have 
known adequacy have been islands in the great ocean 
of distress. 

But a change is coming over the minds of men. No 
longer will they endure this grinding wretchedness with 
equanimity. Fatalism is being rejected and the 
human race is rebelling against the suffering of the 
past. That is the imescapable meaning of the revolu-— 
tionary movements of our day. It is a demand for 
life more abundant. The base of the human pyramid 
is being broadened to give wealth to vastly greater 
numbers. Nothing can withstand the powerful forces 
which are working in two ways: first, destructive; and 
second, constructive. Let us see how these forces are 
operating. 

First, destruction. A revolution can be likened to 
a river which has become dammed up by a mass of 
debris. Slowly the logs, silt and waste of the upper 
waters are brought down the current to a place where 
the river may take a sharp turn. There the accumula- 
tion of debris begins to pile and block the free flow. 
Water begins to back up, flooding meadows and woods, 
killing much of the fertile countryside. Steadily, how- 
ever, the pressure of the frustrated stream begins to 
mount. Flood waters, raised by a storm, begin to rage 
down the valley. The dam cracks, the waters rush 


_ through the opening, pushing away the walls. Every 


obstacle is torn aside. The river is again free—it tears 
down the bed, ripping and roaring, creating havoc and 
destruction, until it finally again reaches the sea. Then 
calm is restored. We walk through green pastures 
beside still waters and cultivate the quiet mind until 
another dam is formed and again the river rises in its 
fury. Destruction! Yes. But remember, that this is 
the way nature has of removing obstacles which get 
in the way of progress. 

So with the stream of human history. There are 
the forces of fear, selfishness and reaction, which, at a 
turning point in social affairs, begin to dam the stream. 
Such forces do not want the free, unimpeded flow of 
progress to roll on their victorious way. They try to 
hold back the current making for democracy and the 
They want to wall themselves into the 
privileges which they have inherited or acquired. To 
them life is a competitive struggle for goods and 
power. It means domination over others. It means _ 
exploitation of their fellow human beings for the pur- 
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pose of self-aggrandizement. It is the constrictive 
attitude working out to its logical conclusion. 

The destructive function of revolution is made 
necessary by this entrenched selfishness. The “ancien 
régime” will not yield an inch, will not liberalize. It 
cannot read history or understand sociology. That 

| obstructionist group must be swept aside by the 
oncoming tide of greater democracy. It is not the 
essential nature of revolutionaries to lust for blood; 
they simply want to broaden the scope of human 
life. They want to bring more satisfactions to greater 
numbers. If the obstructionists were wise and under- 
standing, they would abdicate and prevent violence; 
but they are seldom wise and understanding. There- 
fore destruction. The dams have to be broken. 

Revolutions, however, are not only destructive, they 
are constructive. In order to see this fact clearly and 
in its proper historical perspective, it is important 
to remember that a true revolution is not a mass of 
gangsters shooting behind barricaded streets. It is a 
movement of history, a change in. social philosophy. 
It consists not only of a departure from old mores, 
but of a forging of new values. It is a conscious creation 
of ampler forms to express an ampler spirit steadily 
growing in the hearts and minds of men. This was the 
nature of the three great revolutions, the Renaissance, 
the French Revolution, and the Reformation. One was 
cultural, one political, and one religious. Much that is 
best in modern life stems from these great upsurges 
of the human spirit, seeking to build ampler institutions 
for the growing mind of man. Without these radical 
changes we, today, might be living out our days 
“cabined, cribb’d, confined” in the old constrictive and. 
narrow cultural modes of the Middle Ages. 

Now that they are over, we rejoice in the larger 
outreach of the twentieth century toward a wider dis- 
tribution of culture, of political power, and of religious 
freedom, founded upon revolutions. When men were 
undergoing these profound changes, however, there 
were three predominant groups marked by character- 
istic attitudes. 

First, there were those who opposed because these 
new forces threatened their possessions or positions. 

Second were the great majority, who were unaware 
of the meaning of the changes going on about them. 

Third were the creative persons who were forging 
ahead and helping to bring in the new day. 

So, today, we have the same groups characterized 
by the same attitudes. Many oppose, most are unaware 
of anything profound going on, some are at work im- 
plementing the new life into new forms. The last are 
the creators. There are intellectuals, workers, all kinds 
of people found in all social groups who are trying to 
blueprint the future development of economic systems. 
Naturally, there are many of these revolutionaries 
among the disinherited and dispossessed, for theirs is 
the desperate need. There are few among the com- 
fortable, for theirs is a smug satisfaction with things 
as they are. But make no mistake: the revolution 
is on—a world-wide revolution which knows no bound- 
aries of nation, or of race. It is a movement to build 
an economic system in harmony with man’s expansive 
attitudes. It is an endeavor to translate the same ex- 
pansion of power into tlie fields of economics that we 
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have already accomplished in other areas of social 
life. It is the logic of history fulfilling itself. If there 
is any “manifest destiny” this is it. Every signpost on 
the road of evolution points in this direction. Revolu- 
tion is evolution trying to catch up with itself. 

Again, what does this mean in terms of specific 
measures and programs? 

It means that poverty must be abolished. Tech- 
nology says it can be. The will of the people says it 
must be. Whether by insurance, co-operative indus- 
try, higher wages, socialism, or communism, is a 
question we must face and answer. Those are means, 
not ends. If we don’t do it in one way, we shall do 
it in another. Shall it be peaceful or violent change? 
That again is a question of means, not ends. If it isn’t 
peaceful it will be violent. It can be done, it must be 
done, it will be done. 

No number of “freedoms,” whether four or forty, 
can omit the basic freedom from devastating and de- 
moralizing want. There must be a removal of the dam 
behind which the rivers of wealth have been stopped. 
The flow of money, goods, services, must be renewed. 
We must give the minimum satisfaction of. material 
wants to all men everywhere. We must be goaded 
into wanting that. We must be made unhappy until 
we have it. Nothing less than that is tolerable in 
this modern world. 

There is grave danger, however, that this revolu- 
tion, toward economic plenty shall be superficial and 
not in the truest sense radical; that it shall be merely 
materialistic and not spiritual; that it shall be selfish 
and not universal. <A brief word about each of these 
dangers. ; 

If the change is brought about by a mere coup 
d’état, or by pressure from without, then we have not 
really broadened the base of man’s thinking. We have 
not changed men’s minds. And that is exactly what 
we must do—change men’s minds. And when we use 
the words thinking and minds we must of course in- 
clude in these categories the even more important 
force of feeling and emotion. If we legislate more 
wages and a broader economic democracy without 
also brmging about a basic revaluation of our present 
business setup, then at any moment the forces of 
reaction may constitute a counterrevolution. Ger- 
many’s democratic constitution, in 1918, had made 
great strides toward a progressive economic philosophy, 
but how swiftly it was swept aside! The new order 
had not got into the innermost bone and gristle of the 
German folk. Fascism would have been impossible if 
the people had achieved a new Weltanschauung. But, 
alas, there were too many who remained among the 
narrow class-bound bourgeoisie who were unconverted. 
The revolution, while seemingly terrible to some who 
lived through it, was superficial. Life in its outward 
aspects was changed, but what men thought about 
life remained unshaken. Let us see that the new 
revolution shall be sufficiently radical,to be permanent 
and thoroughgoing. 

The second danger is that the transformation shall 
he materialistic and not spiritual. Notice we do not 
say that there shall be no material change. That 
would contradict everything we have said and believe. 
The danger is that motive shall be purely and’ exclu- 
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sively materialistic and have no spiritual or ethical 
content. f 

The nature of economic life is such that our wants 
are almost infinite and they are constantly dynamic. 
The moment we have achieved a higher plane of living 
we want to climb another rung. What seems wealth 
one’ day seems poverty the next. What satisfies at 
one time frustrates at another. This is in part as it 
should be, for it is broadening of the economic base 
which we have been. advocating. . But in this process 
there is peril, for a large number of wants are anti- 
social and harmful...Already a large amount of our 
wealth is “illth,’ as Ruski is fond of saying. It is 
possible to preduce a culture which is so rich in jazz, 
alcohol, escape movies, speed, gigantism and sensuous- 
ness that man’s soul might be lost in the process. A 
civilization that is measured in:tons and miles will 
not increase man’s significance or dignity. In fact, 
it might merely intensify his competitive struggle and 
lead to better and bigger wars. Economic progress 
must be guided by spiritual forces and it must move 
toward ethical goals—else, God help us! 

Finally, there is danger that the motive for eco- 
nomic revolution shall be selfish, not universal. We 
have pointed out in former passages that the nature 
of the economic process is constrictive and acquisitive. 
R. H. Tawney in his brilliant treatise, The Sickness of 
an Acquisitive Society, indicates the dangers of such 
motives being allowed to'function without restraint. 
“The appeal” of such an acquisitive philosophy, he 
writes, “must be powerful, for it has laid the whole 
modern world under its spell. The secret of its triumph 
is obvious. It is an invitation to men to use the 
powers with which they have been endowed by nature 
or society, by skill or energy or relentless egotism or 
mere good fortune, without inquiring whether there 
is any principle by which their exercise should be 
limited.” 

That is what always happens when we increase 
economic power without controlling it by a social 
principle, such as the universal good. For confirma- 
tion, remember the late 1920’s. Wealth is power over 
life and death. As Jacob Riis once said, “You can kill 
with a tenement as well as with a bullet.” To let 
loose such power without a corresponding increase in 
unselfish devotion to principle may be demoralizing, 
even murderous. But if the motive be merely “more 
for me and mine” then even if the change represents a 
more inclusive group it contains the germs of future 
strife and bitterness. It may be mere power econom- 
ics and power may be captured by the strong and 
again start the cycle of exploitation of the weak. The 
economic change must be more than quantitative. It 
must serve high ends. It must be social in the truest 
sense of the word. 

The truest and most far-reaching revolution which 
could possibly occur among men would be just such 
a deep, radical, far-reaching change as the unities and 
universals of religion would bring about. It would 
sweep away as by a rushing flood all barriers of par- 
tialism, selfishness and divisive classes. Its motive 
would be all-important. Instead of being egocentric, 
it would be centered in the passion for all-inclusive- 
ness, thus avoiding the dangers of a purely materialistic 
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or power economics. It would set up a new and 
glorious structure of society, organized around the 
fact of the unity of mankind and the universality 
of its interests.. It would endeavor to put a new 
motive into the hearts of men, the motive of love 
instead of hate, of co-operation in place of competi- 
tion. 

This “dream” was eloquently expressed by Ernest 
Crosby when he wrote: 


Love comes! Clear the way, ye institutions, ye laws and 
customs of ages of hate! 

The glance of his eyes would wither you. 

The quiet thrill of his voice would palsy your deepest 
foundations. 

Ye do well to tremble at his name. 

For he is the Revolution—at last, the true, long-deferred 
Revolution. 

Love is the true Revolution, for Love alone strikes at 
the very root of ill. 


The religion of the unities and the cuniversals fos- 
ters that love by its disciplines of expansive life. 

A word of warning, however, must here be spoken, 
a warning against the easy optimism which certain 
religious devotees are apt to assume. The appeal to 
religion may very easily fail unless we are ready to 
adopt a new religious emphasis. Old theological forms 
are discredited with masses of men'and women who are 
intensely concerned with this struggle for a larger 
economic life. They are suspicious of the older forms 
of ecclesiasticism which have often made unholy al- 
hance with exploitive privilege. To be downright 
honest, they have done with “the old-time religion” 
and it 2sn’t good enough for them. 

Harold Laski has some very pertinent words on 
this problem, which should be pondered by those who 
are all too ready to assume that religion is the cure- 
all for every form of economic maladjustment: 


The decay of the religious spirit is widespread. But if we 
seek for a religious revival, we must be careful to define our 
terms with some precision. If, thereby, we mean a revival of 
faith in the supernatural, the evidence is clear that, especially 
in any of the historically dogmatic forms, it is unlikely; for 
their power to offer rational proof of their title to acceptance 
dwindles with every advance in the scientific understanding 
of the universe. .. . 

But if by the religious spirit we mean an insistent call to 
devote oneself to an end beyond the private satisfaction of 
personality, the answer surely is that all the great movements 
of our time have commanded the power to invoke in their 
service a quality of effort in which the essence is the religious 
spirit. Whether we examine the history of socialism, or that 
of the nationalist movements which have revivified China and 
India, Republican Spain and Czechoslovakia, the root of their 
being has been their capacity, amid all their blunders, and 
even crimes, to win from men a passionate devotion, an 
ultimate selflessness, which has been the secret of all successful 
religions. In any other sense than this, the decay of the 
religious spirit is the natural outcome of historical causes it 
is now impossible to reverse upon any serious scale.* 


The problem of the revolution of the twentieth 
century is therefore a complex one. We need a pro- 
found change not only in the system of production, 
distribution and consumption of material goods, but 


*Reflections on the Revolution of Our Time. By ta 
J. Laski. Pp. 3-4. The Viking Press: ss 
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‘change. 
\68@' their ability to evoke loyalties. 


in the religio-ethical controls which should guide this 
Controls become obsolete, and idea-systems 
We can have 
well-meant revivals of the old dogmas, but they won’t 
revive. The old fires are out. Shibboleths of the 
past simply do not rouse men’s enthusiasm. There- 
fore we need a profound revolution, not only in the 
fundamentals of religion but in the whole system and 


terminology of its expression. No matter how painful | 


it may be for some to outgrow the past, it must be 
done. Sentiments which are very near and dear to 
millions of hearts must be shattered rudely if their 
religion is to have reality and vitality enough to in- 
fluence the development of modern society. Both 
science and philosophy seem to indicate clearly that 
the religion of the future will be in line with the cosmic 
consciousness. The unities and the universals will 
triumph. 

The last word we have to say regarding this very 
hasty outline is that the economic unities and uni- 
versals of the future will naturally take a very different 
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form from that of the primitive Christian community 
or from that of the medieval monastery. We have 
radically changed the techniques of production by our 
industrial revolution. We have evolved from farm and 
village life to the “great society.” We have become 
mechanized, impersonalized, urbanized, cosmopolitan- 
ized. All this will profoundly affect the shape of 
things to come. The agape of the early Christians 
with its warm personal intimacy will be supplanted 
by something more formal and organized. Perhaps it 
will be implemented by governments, and be run as 
insurance, city planning, compulsory health measures, 
etc. Perhaps it will retain certain qualities of the 
voluntary system, as in our co-operative societies. 
Whatever it shall be, it must adapt the principles 
of responsibility for all men’s welfare. It will recog- 
nize the solidarity of the human race and see to it 
that the terrible burden of poverty shall be lifted from 
the shoulders of all men. It cannot endure a world 
half starving, half free. It must recognize the supreme 
fact of the unities and the universals. 


That Which Years Cannot Dim 


Nor Time Destroy 


‘Emerson Hugh Lalone 


FYHE 42nd annual retreat of the Fraters of the 
Wayside Inn brought twenty-one fraters and guests 

to the old Wayside Inn in Sudbury, Massachu- 
setts, January 23, 24, 25 and 26. Each and every 
tmember went to this retreat with some sadness be- 
cause of the death of Dr. Perkins, the last of the 
original group, and the death of Dean McCollester, 
the beloved elder statesman and elder brother of every 
Universalist minister. Each and every man present 
went away from the retreat cheered and strengthened, 
for something unique and indescribable came to pass 
in those days and nights together. It was not only 
that Perkins and McCollester, Sykes and Tomlinson, 


Hall and Fischer, and the others now gone, were pres- 


ent in thought and conversation, but that in the silences 


and in the songs the fraters learned anew the meaning 


of that bond between the living and the dead “which 
years cannot dim, nor time destroy.” 

Fraters McCollester and Perkins and their con- 
temporaries would have pronounced this retreat “very 
good,” for it was both worshipful and practical. Frater 
Van Schaick set the tone of worship and practical 
activity in his meditation, Sunday afternoon, on the 
letters and conversations of Brother Lawrence con- 
cerning his practice of the presence of God. Even 


‘though Johannes got little from this session of the re- 


treat, because circumstances forced him to leave the 
Inn Sunday evening, he gave much. 

Present this year were: Fraters Etz, Van Schaick, 
Rose, Lowe, the Leining brothers, Kapp, Lobdell, 


“Huntley, Lalone, Hoyt, Frazier, Reamon, Rice, Gehr 


and Beach. Guests were Robert Barber, John Park- 


“hurst, Benjamin Hersey and Charles Monbleau. 


The program was planned and directed by Kapp, 
who was prior. Sunday evening devotions in the old 
kitchen were led by Frater Lalone. Monday morning, 
at the period of silence at breakfast, Prior Kapp read 
selections from Thomas & Kempis’ writings. Hoyt, 
who received a call to return to Portland Monday 
afternoon to officiate at a funeral, presented his paper 
on Walt Whitman at the morning session. 

At lunchtime, Prior Kapp announced a “corporate 
walk” to follow the quiet hour. While the brethren 
were thus walking this scribe took a highly satisfactory 
sleep. Kapp reported a 50 per cent turnout for the 
walk. The fraters visited the seventeenth-century Par- 
menter house. They went in one body and “came 
back in two contingents, the ‘progressives’ through the 
woods and the ‘conservatives’ by the same route over 
which they went out,” said Kapp. At a later “corpo- 
rate” walk Tuesday afternoon to visit the chapel 
and the old mill, Kapp kept his crowd in line. 

Monday evening, Frater Leining reviewed Rabbi 
Klausner’s book, From Jesus to Paul. The discussion 
following was in turn followed by a good-natured in- 
tellectual riot which divided the brethren into Kappites 
and Beachites. (Editor’s note: A Kappite maintains 
most fervently that Paul spoke only Aramaic. A 
Beachite asserts categorically that Paul’ spoke Greek 
very well indeed.) 

Frater Cummins was the reader at the Tuesday 
morning silent breakfast period, reading selections 
from Bishop Berggrav’s The Land of Suspense. 

“The Art of Helping People” was the subject of 
Frater Reamon’s address Tuesday forenoon. With 
both healthy humility and deep conviction he discussed 
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this central task of the ministry. “Ministers,” said 
Reamon, “must put their own houses in order and 
must overcome the too general temptation to shine, 
whine, and recline if they are to be helpful. They 
must actually and intimately know people in order to 
help them.” . The discussion brought out many points 
on helping people who run afoul of the law, helping 
servicemen and the families of servicemen. 

Frater Gehr gave the group an unusual treat with 
his paper on “Music and Mores” during the twilight 
hour. This paper:was published in the Crozier Quar- 
terly im the fall of 1943. 

The unusually warm and. pleasant weather took the 
men out of ‘doors fr equently, even without the urgings 
of their conscientious prior. Reamon and Beach were 
not able to use their skates, but there was enough ice to 
send Barber hurtling down a short steep hill on the first 
of the prior’s forced marches. The exercise was all 
timely and necessary, for the fraters feasted not only 
on the celebrated inn meals but also on Miss Staples’ 
brownies. 

Tuesday evening was a feast of music, fellowship, 
and fun. Frater Gehr, accompanied by Miss Fisher 
at the ballroom piano, gave a violin recital. Later 
came a hilarious revival of the traditional Spelling Bee. 
Said Kapp, “The spirit of Tomlinson chuckled as Fred ° 
Leining exhibited the same deep chagrin at failure as 
of yore.” A mighty dispute arose over the correct 
spelling of a well-known wall covering. We dare not - 
say whether it is kalsomine or calcimine. The prize 
for the occupant of the first chair at the end of the 
match, a “complimentary” 
State Universalist, went to Frater Rose who is already 


Unity and Freedom in 
Theological Faculty at 


James Luther Adams 


T is true that the newly formed Federated Theo- 

logical Faculty at the University of Chicago now 
constitutes the largest Protestant seminary in the 
United States, both in size of faculty and of student 
body. But more significant than its size is its novel 
character, for with its establishment another milestone 
in interdenominational. co-operation has been passed. 
Since Unitarians and Universalists have a part in this 
move forward, the readers of Tur Curistian LEADER 
will, no doubt, like other religious liberals, be curious 
to know something of the whence and the whither 
of the new venture. 

Americans have long been familiar with nonde- 
nominational theological. education, for there have 
been examples of it in the United States for half a 
century or more. Harvard Divinity School, under the 
administration of President Charles W. Eliot, was 
the pioneer. Professors were chosen, regardless of 
denominational affiliation, for their scholarly standing 
only, and’ in consequence students of various church 


subscription to the Empire | 
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an “uncomplimentary” subscriber to that sheet. 

In the kitchen in front of the old fireplace, Frater 
Lalone read selections from the prologue and the finale 
of Tales of a Wayside Inn. Then, led by Gehr, our 
Ole Bull, and his violin, the group made the old rafters 
ring with “A mighty fortress is our God,” “O God, our 
help in ages past,” and many another grand old hymn 
beloved by fraters past and present. Frater Etz led 
the devotions which brought the organized program to 
an end, but the group sat late before the fire. 

“And still, reluctant to retire, 

The friends sat talking by the fire 

And watched the smouldering embers burn 
To ashes, and flash up again 

Into a momentary glow, 

Lingering like them when forced to BO, 
And going when they would remain.’ 


The closing upper-room service, conducted by 
Kapp and Etz, was held again this year in the old 
kitchen rather than the chapel because the service 
with the group sitting about the plain board table in 
the kitchen was especially dear to the hearts of Dean 
McCollester and Dr. Perkins. Etz spoke quiet, simple 
words of appreciation and affection for both these 
fraters who sat with us a year ago. Kapp dedicated 
and presented the elements as simply as the bread was 
broken and the wine poured by another group in an 
upper room long ago. 

After picture taking and hurried bag packing the 
fraters quickly scattered to catch buses and trains. 
A few remained for lunch and then left the old inn with 
its priceless relics of American culture and its precious 
memories of a fellowship forever dear to all the fraters. 


the Ne ew F ederated 


Chicago 


connections were attracted to the school which pri- 
marily had been a Unitarian preserve. 

The novel feature of recent developments at Chi- 
cago is that denominational loyalties and _ specific 
“churchmanship” are not lost and minimized, but 
rather are encouraged and emphasized. The new 
theological faculty of the university is not non- 
denominational but imterdenominational; it is a 


federation of faculties, each of which has had and 


continues to have denominational connections. It is 
not an amalgamation of schools. On the contrary, it 
was plainly stated in the university’s proposal for 
federation’ that the plan contemplated no change in 
the “financial independence, ecclesiastical affiliation, 
business operations or self-government of the respective 


_institutions, and these provisions, as the federation 


took form, were strictly adhered to. 

The institutions thus’ drawn together are feat in 
number, representing five ~--denominations—the Di- 
vinity School, Baptist in origin; the: Chieago Theo- 
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logical Seminary, Congregational, the Disciples Di- 
vinity House of the Church of the Disciples of Christ, 
and the Meadville Theological School, having both 
Unitarian and Universalist connections.* 

The great educator, William Rainey Harper, whose 
genius started the University of Chicago on its way to 
hecome in half a century one of the great universities 
of the world, had a vision of the university’s attracting 
to it as a center various existing schools of theology. 
He was himself an Old-Testament scholar, and, like 
his equally dynamic and pioneering successor, Presi- 
dent Robert M. Hutchins, he believed that the theo- 


logical disciplines possessed a central significance in. 


the life of the university. The University Divinity 
School was a Baptist institution, the nucleus of the 
university’s professional schools. Within three years 
the Disciples established the Divinity House at the 
university, and within a quarter of a century Chicago 
Theological Seminary moved to the neighborhood and 
affiliated with the Divinity School. In 1926, Mead- 
ville moved from Pennsylvania to Chicago and, 
without any formal relationship, made use of the 
university’s facilities. Thus the four schools, located 
in an area not larger than Harvard Yard, have been 
accustomed to working together and could not help 
forming intimate personal associations. The Federated 
Theological Faculty was born of an already seasoned 
fellowship, in which both the faculty and the students 
had long been accustomed to meeting each other as 
colleagues and friends. 
With the establishment of the federation it was 
therefore not difficult for the participating schools 
to pool their faculties and also to establish what we 
call the “common core” of required curriculum. Ac- 
cordingly, all members of the several institutions have 
. been made members of the faculty of the University 
of Chicago, the Federated Theological Faculty is con- 
sidered to be the faculty of each separate institution, 
all students are registered as students in the uni- 
versity, and the degree of bachelor of divinity will be 
conferred by the university in co-operation with the 
respective institutions. The “common core” curricu- 
lum constitutes about two-thirds of the program for 
the bachelor-of-divinity degree, with the remaining 
third devoted to courses of special importance for the 
Various denominational groups represented, as well 
as to “elective” courses chosen from the multitude 
now made available by the federation. In many ways 
the entire scheme invites comparison with the “fed- 
eralist” organization of Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities. 
The elements of promise in this new undertaking 
are legion. The mention of three of these will alone 
_ indicate why the federation, as originally proposed by 


*There are in the federated faculty 49 professors, in- 
structors, and lecturers. Out of 283 students registered in 
the four schools this quarter, 72 are Congregationalists, 45 are 
Methodists, 37 Disciples, 36 Baptists, 27 Presbyterians, 18 
Unitarians, 12 Lutherans, 5 Evangelical and Reformed, 


while smaller groups represent. twelve other denominations. ~ 


The Baptists, in order to gain for their students the same 
advantages as are enjoyed by studerits of other denominations, 
have established a Baptist Divinity House. Perhaps other 
denominations will in time follow the example. 
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Dean Ernest Cadman Colwell of the Divinity School, 
immediately elicited warm enthusiasm from those most 
directly concerned. 

First, we mention the peculiar value for Meadville. 
The school now enters into an association that gives 
it a standing and a stability even greater than have 
accrued to it from its now century-old history and 
traditions. In the America of the future, denomina- 
tional theological schools without university associa- 
tion are probably doomed to enfeeblement and even to 
extinction. Thus the Chicago federation pattern will 
probably be adopted in time by other schools. The 
fact that Meadville has been able to join in this 
federation is due in part to the farsightedness of the 
former president, Dr. Franklin C. Southworth, who 
was instrumental in bringing the school to the univer- 
sity in 1926, and it is due also to the keen insight 
and the diplomatic talents of Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
who has helped to bring about the federation in the 
penultimate year of his service as president of Meadville. 

Second, we may observe that with the federation 
of these theological schools within the University of 
Chicago the newly emerging consciousness of the sig- 
nificance of religion in higher education is given explicit 
and challenging expression. President Robert M. 
Hutchins gave utterance,to this important fact when 
he said at the dedication ceremonies of the federation 
in October: “Theology is not rherely the queen of the 
sciences because it induces a certain humility in all 
the others by reminding them of what they cannot 
know, and attempting, often vainly, to redeem them 
from the sin of pride. Theology and the theological 
school are at the apex of the university and its studies 
because they seek to supply the answers to the ultimate 
questions about the most fundamental matters with 
which the university is concerned.” The role of reli- 
gion in higher education here indicated is already 
engaging the attention of the university authorities, 
Even now we may safely predict that: new and signif- 
icant advances will be made in this area both in the 
University. of Chicago at large and in the Federated 
Theological Faculty. 

Third, the Federated Theological Faculty repre- 
sents, as the first joint effort in theological education, 
one of the most significant steps yet taken towards 
Protestant co-operation and unity. This co-operation 
is not devised to lead to uniformity but to a new ap- 
preciation of the “uses of diversity.” The forms that 
the liberal Protestantism of the future will assume will 
be widely varied. Of this we may be sure. But what- 
ever the forms may be, the Federated Theological 
Faculty at Chicago is bound to make for a better un- 
derstanding between the scholars and the ministers of 
the different denominations; it is bound to make for a 
better understanding of the differences as well as of the 
likenesses, of the things that express our freedom as 
well as of the things that should unite us. Beyond per- 
adventure, then, the federation will have a profound 
effect upon the. development of the Christian life in 
America, a life in which there must be unity and free- 
dom, a life in which we must strive by means of a 
diversity of gifts, but also with the power of that one 
Spirit that worketh all things in all, rightly dividing _ 
the word of truth. 
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How Shall We Deal with Japan After the 
War to Win the Peace? 


Walter H. Judd 


LL discussion of how to deal with Japan after the 
war must begin with the assumption that the 
nations now fighting against her will resolutely hang 
together until every: last person in Japan’s armed 
~ forces, as well as every civilian at home, knows that 
her supposedly invincible armies have suffered com- 
plete and total military defeat. Any patched-up peace 
or stalemate can mean only another and even more 
disastrous war, economic as well as military. * 

The second essential is that all territories she has 
seized must be removed from her control. That means 
not only those occupied since 1937, but also Formosa, 
Korea, and Manchuria. Without them she could not 
have become strong enough to attempt the present 
war, and without them she cannot start another of 
similar magnitude. 

Third, Japan must be occupied and controlled by 

a jomt United Nations force rather than by any single 
' power, until such time ,as her people have been able 
to set up a government that demonstrates it will 
co-operate loyally and wholeheartedly with the other 
nations of the world. 

It must be brought home to the Japanese once and 
for all that they are being defeated, disarmed, and 
occupied, not because of any one nation’s designs on 
them, but because they by their own lawlessness have 
outraged world opinion. 

Fourth, Japan must be totally disarmed; her navy, 
air force, artillery and tanks surrendered; her arsenals, 
naval bases and military installations dismantled or 
destroyed. Her disarmament must be rigidly super- 
vised for at least two generations. 

Tt would of course be impossible for us to carry out 
the actual policing of every village in the whole nation. 
Therefore, we must establish a constabulary of Japa- 
nese who know the language and their own people. 
But no man who has ever been an -officer in the 
Japanese Army can be used in this constabulary. We 
must interrupt completely the military succession, 
break the continuity of the samurai tradition that has 
been handed down from generation to generation 
through centuries. 

- Fifth, we can and must control Japan’s armaments 
by limiting her imports of certain critical minerals. 
Japan is deficient in nearly all the minerals which are 
absolutely essential in the manufacture of modern 
armaments. — 

Steel and its raw materials make up over 90 per 
cent, by weight, of armaments, and Japan has entirely 
inadequate amounts of iron ore, coking coal, and the 
various indispensable alloys, including manganese, 
chrome, tungsten, molybdenum, nickel, etc. Require- 
ments for Japan’s peacetime industry are probably not 
more than 2,000,000 tons of steel. Therefore, with- 
holding the raw materials of steel from Japan, beyond 


that necessary for about a 2,000,000-ton production, 
would make it absolutely impossible for Japan to rearm. 

In addition, oil is the principal driving power of 
modern war, and Japan has almost none. 

Sixth, we must also try to disarm Japan psychologi- 
cally—a much more difficult task. We can destroy a 
man’s gun by force, but we cannot destroy by com- 
pulsion an idea in his mind or a loyalty in his heart. 
The Japanese people can escape suffering for the errors 
and crimes of the government they chose or tolerated. 
But just to defeat and disarm them and do nothing to 


- develop different leadership and attitudes is not a solu-. 


tion of the problem—for them or for us. It is utterly 
unrealistic to imagine that we can keep 75,000,000 
people permanently discontented, sullen and rebellious 
without our whole Pacific relations being constantly 
poisoned from the festering sore. 

It is very probable that, after her defeat, the dis- 
ilusioned, embittered Japanese intellectuals, workers 
and peasants will be in a mood for revolution. It will 
be most advantageous for all concerned if we can guide 
that revolution so that it is against the real cause of 
Japan’s trouble—her medieval militaristic feudalism. 
I do not believe the Japanese can be brought to revolt 
against the Emperor, or that we should try by 
insults to turn them against the throne, which can 
be a most valuable unifying and steadying focus of 
loyalty during the period when they are being forced 
by the first defeat in their history to reconstruct their 
whole national thinking. If it is brought home relent- 
lessly to the Japanese people that it is their own mili- 
tary which has brought not respect and prestige and 
honor for their emperor, as it promised, but’ instead 
disrespect and dishonor and disaster, I believe they 
will throw out, not the Emperor, but the military 
clique and its usurpation of the prerogative of being 
sole interpreter of what is the true way to serve the 
Emperor. 

Seventh, we should encourage those millions in 
Japan who have been favorable to democracy in the 
past to co-operate again with the democratic nations. 
We should permit and assist Japan to recover economi- 
cally while withholding war materials to avoid rearma- 
ment. She should have access to food supplies, to 
materials necessary for production of consumer goods 
and rebuilding of light industries, to markets so that 
she can pay for the things that she needs from other 
countries with the things she produces. That will be 
advantageous to her, to us and to the other nations 
of the Orient. 

Eighth, we should take every proper means to 


- develop China as the great stabilizing factor in Asia. 


Those wise men who devised the Open-Door Policy 
realized, as have all our best statesmen since, that the 
surest guarantee of our own security in the Pacific was 
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to have there a strong, friendly, independent China. 
Japan could never seriously threaten us as long as in her 
rear there was a strong, friendly, independent China. 
The incredible thing is that for ten years we ourselves 
helped Japan to weaken the China that was our own 
best bulwark. 

,; Ninth, at the earliest possible moment we should 
endeavor to resume cultural and educational and mis- 
sionary activities in Japan. An American returning 
from Japan at the turn of the century remarked that 
Japan was in the valley of decision. Would she grad- 
ually adopt: the traditions’ and codes of the Western 
‘democratic nations, or would she merely adopt Western 
weapons and machinery while retaining her feudal 
militaristic traditions and mentality? He warned that 
if we didn’t send 10,000 Christian missionaries to Japan 
quickly, we would eventually have to send 100,000 
bayonets. Well, we didn’t send the 10,000 missionaries. 
Now we send the bayonets. I believe our very best 
hope of helping the Japanese to develop a willingness 
to play with the world team instead of against it is 
through the thousands of Japanese Christians who 
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have not bowed their knees or their hearts to milita- 
rism, or broken their ties with fellow Christians around 
the world. 

Lastly, the United Nations must succeed in evolv- 
ing some sort of organized security for the world. We 
must think through our own war aims. If we are fight- 
ing this war not just to defeat the Axis attempt to 
establish world order by the sword, but rather to work 


‘out a decent, intelligent world order based on law and 


justice, then let us make it unmistakably clear. Let 
the Japanese realize that they are being excluded from 
the family of nations, not because of their race or their 
nationality, but because of their behavior. They can- 
not change their race. They can change their behavior. 
And they, like other people, will if there is adequate 
incentive. That can come, not from compulsion, but 
only from assurance that their place in the world 
depends upon themselves, that there is an honorable 
place for them whenever they prove themselves 
honorable. 

Somehow we must get them to see that in the long 
decades ahead there is more to be gained by joining 
the world than by trying to conquer it. 


A Challenge to Religious Liberty 


Samuel Guy Inman 


OHN W. WHITE, a newspaper correspondent in 
Latin America, has raised, in the midst of a global 
war, the old divisive Catholic-Protestant question. 
Quoting the most Fascist elements among the South- 
ern republics, he demands the withdrawal of all 
North American Protestant missionaries. For years 
Mr. White has been attacking missionaries. Recently 
he has published a series of articles in the Catholic 
Digest. He now elaborates his thesis in this book.* 
Mr. White formerly represented the New York 
Times. The Times and the author of Our Good Neigh- 
bor Hurdle parted company following the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference at Lima. A group of United States 
women attending the conference protested to the Times 
about the false reports sent by their correspondent in 
regard to women’s activities at Lima. Secretary of 
State Hull was incensed at the same correspondent’s 
report that the United States delegation had been the 
victim of Peruvian spies. He bitterly denounced Mr. 
White for such an untrue report. Later Mr. White 
went to Mexico as a free-lance writer, where he seems 
to have fallen in with the most reactionary groups in 
the country. These evidently furnished him with 
much material for his book. At present he is traveling 
in South America for the New York Herald Tribune. 
“© that mine enemy would write a book.” If Mr. 
White has any enemies, they can certainly enjoy them- 
selves in these pages, picking out the errors. In such 
a simple matter as the number of Latin American 
republics that have separation of church and state, 
he names Mexico, Brazil, Uruguay and Chile as the 
only ones. The fact is that there are six more—Cuba, 


' *Our Good Neighbor Hurdle. By John W. White. Bruce — 


Publishing Company. $2.50. 


Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua and 
Panama. He makes the unbelievable error of stating 
that in Colombia Protestants are permitted to carry on 
worship only in private houses. The fact is that there 
are Protestant church buildings open to the public on 
the principal streets of Bogota and other Colombian 
cities. He berates the American missionaries for med- 
dling in politics by sending ‘a protest against the in- 
frmgement of religious liberty to the Argentine Con- 
gress. ‘The very document which he quotes shows that 
it was sent by “evangelical pastors.” Anyone who sets 
himself up as an authority on mission work should 
know that in practically all Latin American cities, the 
churches have had their own national pastors for many 
years. Missionaries are engaged, except in temporary 
circumstances, in educational, social and literary work. 
In the city of Rio de Janeiro there are some hundred 
Brazilian Protestant churches. Several of these have 
above two thousand members each. Their pastors are 
well-known Brazilian citizens who are recognized in the 
community as leaders in spiritual and social life. The 
missionaries of one of the large Boards have an agree- 
ment with the national church that their work shall 
be confined to pioneering in frontier sections. As soon 
as a congregation is developed to a certain degree, a 
Brazilian pastor is called, and the missionary moves 
on to other frontier work. 

In spite of these well-known practices, Mr. White 
insists that the missionaries confine their work to the 
comfortable port cities. He cites Paraguay as an ex- 
ample of a needy but neglected field. In this he is cor- 
rect. But he ignores the fact that Colegio Inter- 
nacional, a “mission school,” is making such a contribu- 
tion to Paraguayan education that the Minister of 
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Education recently held the national meeting of goy- 
ernment teachers in that school. It would hardly be 
too much to say that there is not a city of a hundred 
thousand people on the whole continent where any 
school has a larger influence in the community than 
has Colegio Internacional in Asuncion. Presidents of 
the Republic, rectors of the national university and 
other prominent cities have often referred to this 
institution as “our school.” Similar things could be 
said about North American Christian schools in many 
other cities. Yet the -author does not mention these. 
It would spoil his argument. He counts on his 
audience in the United States being gullible enough not 
to hold this against him. 

Only those who are entirely ignorant of the facts 
will be worried about Our Good Neighbor Hurdle. It 
cites only the things which will help damn the mis- 
sionaries and fails to mention any of the good work 
that is so universally recognized by government officials, 
prominent families, labor unions and exploited In- 
dians. His quotations aiming to prove that mission- 
aries class Latin Americans as heathen usually come 
from. the most narrow sects, who say the same thing 
about those who differ from them in the United States. 
Certainly they are to be condemned. And no one has 
condemned them more than have hundreds of North 
American missionaries working in Latin America who 
love the people, praise their admirable civilization, and, 
on returning home, tell their countrymen how wrong 
it is for some of our newspapers, congressmen, business- 
men and tourists to sneer at our cultured Southern 
neighbors. 

It is a strange, belated cry for the author of this 
book to condemn, as. the one unforgivable sin, the 
effort to persuade someone else to accept the prin- 
ciples that rule one’s own life. That is what the 
democracies are doing around the world. It is what 
the Fascists from Spain and Germany and Japan are 
doing. It is what the Roman Catholics are doing in 
the United States in their publicly announced “missions 
for Protestants.” It is what the Catholic Sinarquista 
Movement in Mexico is doing in sending its numerous 
agents to convert the people of the United States. Do 
the enlightened people of Latin America want to close 
themselves off from all the intellectual breezes that 
blow, pleading that a new idea will be considered an 
insult? Or are they willing to accept the Fascists 
from Franco’s Spain, the industrialists from Wall 
Street, the sensational newspaper reporters, the shal- 
low tourists, and the foreign betrayers of innocent 
maidens—but draw the line at the big bad wolf, the 
Protestant missionary? 

Here is what some leading Latin Americans say 
in answer to such insinuations. Luis Alberto Sanchez, 
the Peruvian literary critic, who represents the think- 
ing of a whole continent as much as any open-minded 
person could, says: 


An attempt has been made under the shade of a sup- 
posedly Hispanic tradition to identify Latin America with 
the orthodox Catholic position; but while basically our coun- 
tries are Catholic, especially in form, we must not forget that 
our religious belief includes factors at variance with orthodoxy. 
Our liberators;were freethinkers, liberals, and many of them 
heterodox. . . . We have a freethinking tradition inspired by 
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Voltaire. Whence therefore originated the claim of an ortho-: 
dox tradition in South America? 


Another one of the younger writers is Benjamin” — 


Subercaseaux of Chile. He says: 


I believe that the importance of the protests against the 
activities of the Protestants in our countries has been exag- 
gerated. We in Latin America have duly appreciated and 
recognized the value of their work, particularly in social af- 
fairs, and in no instance have they endangered the stability 
of our Catholic faith. . . . Thus the act of offering us now a 
limitation of freedom of belief as a proof of Good Neighbor- 
liness is like serving us a totalitarian dish to reward our good 
anti-Nazi feelings. 


That is exactly what Mr. White is doing—offering 
the Latin Americans a good totalitarian dish. He 
devotes a whole chapter of his book to the praise 
of “Sinarquismo.” This is a well-known Fascist move- 
ment in Mexico which vigorously attacks the United 
States, democracy and the Mexican social revolution. 
“Mexico-of Christ the King and Santa Maria de Gauda- 
lupe, you must not be enmeshed in the Jewish Inter- 
national!” says a Sinarquista publication. _ 

Mistake indeed it would be to judge Roman 
Catholicism of Latin America by such reactionary 
elements as Mr. White quotes and asks Protestants 
to appease by the withdrawal of missionaries. There 
are millions of liberal Catholics who resent the whole 
school of thought represented by the author of Our 
Good Neighbor Hurdle. The new liberal Archbishop 
of Mexico, Monsenor Luis M. Martinez, has made it 
clear that he does not approve of such bigoted atti- 
tudes. Leading prelates of Chile and Colombia have 
done the same. Unfortunately, the majority of the 
hierarchy in Latin America still follow the Franco- 
Fascist line. Appeasement of that group of ecclesiastics 
would lead to the same fatal mistake as did the 
appeasement of Hitler in the political world. 

Protestants will not, of course, withdraw their mis- 
sionaries from, fellowship with the liberal elements in 
Latin America, with whom they have long worked for 
religious liberty. What they should do is to take 
seriously the legitimate criticism, made by Mr. White, 
concerning the scandalous divisions among the de- 
nominations. Their leaders should move far more 
vigorously than heretofore toward the elimination of 
these harmful rivalries. Likewise, Protestants should 
make sure that their work is definitely understood 
as not an attack on the Roman Catholic Church. Cer- 
tainly they should clarify any misunderstanding of 
the word missionary as implying that one goes from 
superior to inferior people. No effort should be spared 
to make our Southern neighbors realize that our pur- 
pose in working with them is the same as working 
among our own people—to increase spiritual happiness 
and social righteousness. While we are thus engaged 
in cleaning our own Protestant house, let us hope that 
our liberal friends among the Roman Catholics will 
make a no less serious effort to restrain their own 
belligerents. This is the only way to avert a religious 
war in the United States, with fanatical Ku Klux Klans 
and Father Coughlins dominating the strategy. The 
prevention of such a' tragedy demands the continued 
effort of all true Christians. 


| 
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as OUR JUDGMENT OF THE JAPANESE 


STanLeY Mannine 
A Statement read to the congregation at West Hartford, Conn., January 30 


—and worse—to American and British prisoners of war, 
the popular reaction thereto, present a challenge to 
Christian people which we must meet as Christians. 

In this statement I have no desire to condone or even 
minimize the cruelty of the Japanese in what they did. My 
only desire is that our own reaction.to it be on the high 
plane demanded by the Christian conscience, and not on the 
natural and human—or inhuman—plane of hate and retalia- 
tion. There are several facts which we must remember if we 
are to be Christian in thought and word and deed in the face 
of this temptation to do and to be something else. 

In the first place, war is always cruel. Its method is to 
inflict suffering and death. It makes human life cheap—one’s 
own as well as one’s enemy’s. No one can draw a line between 

» necessary and unnecessary suffering in war. “Civilized war- 
fare” is a euphemism for something which does not and cannot 
exist. 

In the second place, there have been atrocities in every 
war. There were on both sides in our own Civil War. There 
were in 1914-1918. There are and will be in this war. Some 
men become beasts—or worse—when their passions are un- 
leashed, as they are in war. Only one without sin should 
cast the first stone, and we have not been guiltless. 

- In the third place, in every nation and race indiyiduals 
differ and must be judged on the basis of individual actions. 
The fact that some Japanese soldiers have been unnecessarily 
cruel, or worse, does not mean that all Japanese are cruel and 
inhuman. We would not like to be judged according to the 
worst specimens among our American citizens. 

In the fourth place; there are different standards of 

_ conduct in two widely different civilizations. 
forget that’ the Japanese have been in contact with our 


T HE release a few days ago of the stories of extreme cruelty 
dnd 


We must not , 


Western civilization for less than a century. When our 
ancestors were less than a hundred years out of barbarism, 
they were as cruel and as callous to the sufferings of others 


‘as are many Japanese today. We must not expect them to 


have developed within a hundred years attitudes and restraints 
that it has taken us a thousand years to attain. 

In all this, I am not trying to excuse or condone what 
has been done. I am tremendously concerned, however, that 
we do not depart from the Christian way of life as it is so 
easy to do. If there is a beam in the eye of others, and only 
a splinter in ours, let us remember our own imperfections, and 
repent of our own sins. 

Let us ‘never forget that retaliation and revenge, “an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, blood for blood and life 
for life,” is the way of the old pre-Christian age; that we are 
trying to live according to the law of love and brotherhood 
which Jesus taught. If we descend to the level of revenge 
and of equal cruelty, we shall lose the war, whatever the out- 
come on the fighting fronts. For we shall have enthroned in our 
hearts the very spirit against which we profess to fight. The 
only justification for our part in the war is to put an end to 
cruelty, and to establish justice, righteousness, brotherhood 
and good will among men. That can be done only by acting 
in the spirit of brotherhood and good will. 

That does not preclude punishment. But punishment 
must be not only just, but remedial—curative. We cannot 
cure cruelty with cruelty. That would be to surrender to the 
way of life which we are trying to end. “Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

As one who was tortured to death prayed in the long ago, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
That is the spirit that can overcome the world. 


THE NEED OF ALL-OUT CHURCH LOYALTY 


‘ ERE a man to stroll into a recruiting office and say that 
- VV he would be willing to give fifteen minutes each morning 
and evening to the Army, provided of course he was not too 
busy, he would probably be turned upon with an oath and 
words such as these: “We are at war, young man, and your 
personal business is of no importance unless the Government 
says ‘so. The Army claims not something you think you can 
spare, but you—all that you have, all that you are, and all 
that you hope to be. If you are not willing to give us that 
now, then get out and wait until your Selective Service Board 
calls you.” 

We have to go all out when our government calls us for 
military service. In all probability there would not be 
enough volunteers to create an efficient fighting machine. So 
we resort to universal military conscription of man power to 
join with our allies in an all-out effort to smash the Berlin- 
Tokyo Axis. And, in passing, may I say that, in my opinion, 
in fairness to those serving with our armed forces, and because 
of the mishandling of man-power problems, there should have 
been a universal labor conscription law. 

Much as we regret the necessity of this global clash of arms, 
things being what they were it could not be avoided. “Things 
being what they were’—“ay, there’s the rub.” They should 
not have been what they were, and would not have so been, 
if Christians had been all out in their loyalty to their churches 
these many years. By that I mean that the influence of the 
churches in shaping political, social and ‘economic trends has 

“heét' negligible. 'Fhis weakness can be attributed to a great 


Freperic A. Moonry 


extent to the fact that there is no all-out devotion to the 
church on the part of many of its members. Church mem- 
bership is taken too lightly. 

Gideon, you remember, eliminated the fearful and indifferent 
in his army, and the numbers were reduced from 32,000 to 
10,000. This number was further reduced to 300 by a test to 
prove those eager for battle. They, the 300, routed the 
enemy. ‘Three hundred eager and courageous warriors were 
better than a lukewarm, halfhearted army of 32,000. 

There may have been method too in Jesus’ preaching his 
crowd away, for the slim minority that finally remained 
possessed the quality to shake the world. Somehow I 
have a suspicion that if the Gideon test were applied in many 
Christian churches today, there would be a proportionate 
shrinkage of the army of the Lord. And that might not be 
a bad thing if the resultant were dynamic groups fired with 
a passion to recapture the imperative ring of Jesus’, message. 

And I am wondering if our churches would not gain in 
power and prestige if they applied the Gideon test to their 
members. For instance, why retain on the church roll the 
names of those who never attend a church service (although 
able to do so) , never make a financial contribution’ (although 
having the means to do it), or refuse to serve the church in 
any way? The church can’t mean a thing to.such individuals. 
And not meaning anything to them, they should not have 
the privilege of affiliation with an ‘institution dedicated to the 
preservation and propagation of. high and‘ noble principles. 


(They should be forthrightly. challenged. to support the church 
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wholeheartedly, or leave it. The application of, the Gideon 
test would undoubtedly result in a temporary shrinkage in 
membership, but I have the feeling that as people began 
to realize that our churches were demanding all-out fulfill- 
ment of membership obligations, interest’: in the privileges, 
-opportunities and responsibilities of church membership would 
be aroused and the influence of the church correspondingly 
strengthened. 

Little scraps of loyalty are not enough—they will not save 
-our souls or redeem the world from the destructive forces of 
evil. You and I know that corrupt powers are strongly 
entrenched in the body politic throughout the world today. 

To these evil forces we rightly attribute the causes of this 
' most devastating of all wars. The Christian churches must 
become strong enough -to:oyerthrow these dynasties of evil, 
or there just won’t be any civilization. They must become 
stronger and they must act unitedly. 

My suggestion of the Gideon test may not be the right 
-one, probably is not the most important one, but I am con- 
vinced that something must be done to persuade church 
members that their all-out loyalty is imperative if the Chris- 
tian church is to exert any effective influence on the processes 
now at work to shape a better world order. 

Men are now busy blueprinting a new world order—a very 
laudable undertaking. But we must keep it in mind that 
blueprinting is one thing and translating the blueprints into 
.a Kingdom of God is quite another. Before that can ever 
be achieved there must be much more all-out devotion to 
spiritual realities—to the ideals for which our religion stands 
—than meets the eye today—much, much more. 

And what other institution should be more interested and 
more active in a great crusade to end tolerance of evil prac- 
tices of all kinds than the Christian church? But the churches 
are not strong enough to Christianize the economic and 
‘political forces which corrupt the body politic and inevitably 
lead to class strife and horrifying international holocausts. 

The world needs stronger churches—a militant Christianity 
—Christians on the march. Let’s begin right where we are 
-and consecrate ourselves anew to an all-out. devotion to the 
church to which we have pledged our loyalty. 


THE RELIGION OF SERVICEMEN 


HE religion of the men fighting overseas is much more 

virile than that which they possessed as civilians. It so 
far outranks that of the present civilians that when these 
men return home, they will present a challenge to the church 
‘to keep pace with them. 

This information is contained in a report by Moritz Gott- 
lieb, chairman of the Army and Navy Committee of the 
Jewish Welfare Board. - 

The report stated further that the men, living and dying 
together, had stopped thinking of themselves as white or 
black, Christian or Jew, Irish or Italian. They judge each 
other on the basis of character and courage, humility and 
willingness. In keeping with the spirit of the men, the con- 
ferences of chaplains in the Pacific area are now being mainly 
-devoted to the discussion of rendering united service to all 
faiths. 


THE DEAD ARE NOT DEAD 


ND now that he has transcended our life we are blessed 
with his own words about death, recorded in his book, 

“|... the greatest thing human lips can utter. It is this: The 
‘dead are not dead. That is what God authorizes us to say. 
Every minister who stands before an open grave and makes 
this assertion appears to grow in stature and to be trans- 
formed with a glory from above. No human lips can say 
-anything else that quite equals this tremendous affirmation. 
‘When uttering it he is linked with David when he sang of no 
fear when walking amid the shadows of death. He is linked 
-with Paul when he cried out, ‘O death where is thy victory,’ 
:and, best of all, ‘he is linked with the Lord of Life who came 
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back from the grave and who comforts us all by these blessed 
words, ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions.’ ” 

Those who saw him make the great transition at his be- 
loved Pentwater felt that the glorious sunset came to give’ 
testimony to his faith, for, as the sun in gorgeous color sank 
behind the horizon, its light fell on his still countenance, 
lingering it was thought a little longer than usual. 

For the children of this Christian father we repeat the 
benediction that he left for them which he in the first place 
received from his own father, and which is to be found in the 
closing paragraph of a tribute to his father, “For other fathers 
and sons, I offer this sincere tribute to my father. I trust my 
own children . . . will appreciate it. . . . In each of his many 
letters I have, he concludes with a benediction, a Pauline 
benediction; so let me conclude this tribute by saying, “Father, 
wherever in this vast universe of terrible distances, but also of 
unforgetting love and of unfading personalities, thou art, may 
the Father of fathers be with and bless you.’”—On George 
A. Campbell by Hampton Adams in the Christian Evangelist, 
St. Louis. 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORK OF A HOSPITAL 
‘ Coy Wynn 


XPENSIVE illnesses that upset the life routine of many 

families create an acute social problem in the South an- 
nually, and it is toward easing this condition that the Social 
Service Department of the Duke Hospital in Durham, N. C., 
directs its efforts. 

Under the direction of its chief, Miss Ruth E. Barker, 
the Department serves between 400 and 500 persons each 
month, helping them to understand their illnesses and ex- 
plaining to them just what can be done, how they can use 
their own resources as well as those set up by the community 
in.hastening recovery. 

Many of the cases handled by the Department are persons 
ywho were able to meet their essential needs adequately until 


_ unexpected illnesses upset their incomes and ‘drained their 


financial reserves. While the Social Service Department itself 
has no money to give the patients directly, it refers patients 
needing help to public-welfare departments, churches, and 
other agencies in position to aid them. 

Quite frequently the Social Service Department renders 
invaluable aid in giving the patient the reassurance necessary 
to have him follow a diet, take a badly needed rest, or other- 
wise follow the advice of his physician. Often, the patient 
leayes the hospital determined to carry’ out his doctor’s 
orders, only to change his mind when he gets home and 
realizes that his new schedule will create a great inconvenience 
for his family. 

Working through his local welfare department, the Social 
Service Department interprets the medical recommendations 
not only to the patient himself but also to his family, thus 
taking away any pressure brought to bear, intentionally or 
otherwise, which might cause him to ignore the advice of 
his doctor. 


BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS 


Beauty is found in common things, 
If only there is an urge to look beneath 
their outward homeliness. 
Lilies rise from the mud of stagnant pools; 
Violets grow among last year’s withered grasses; 
Common light is charged with rainbows that flash 
from shower and fountain; 
In the ground of your own dooryard are cosmic 
elements P 
That wait the magic touch of hands at work, 
Creating a garden of roses. Aw 
Cartes Gustav GiRELIvS 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THAT REACTIONARY TIGNER 


‘To rue Epitor: 

| War always exerts a strong reactionary influence—a pull- 
back to lower standards, to old fears and superstitions, to old 
gods and nightmare views of life. In rare cases it brings forth 
a more humane and broad-visioned outlook on life. In Mr. 
Tigner’s “The Global Responsibility of Christians” one 
catches notes which hint at the influence of reaction. 

Where in history can one find evidence of the superiority 
of organized Christianity? What came out of the Hindu or 
Buddhist world worse than burning and torturing human 
beings to death for holding their own views on religion? Or 
the slave trade in which the British and Dutch by turns held 
.a monopoly? 

And is not Protestantism a made-in-Germany affair with 
the congenital marks of pagan nationalism? Does not 
“Christian love among the churches look the twin of heathen 
hate”? Does not Russia under atheistic control show a more 
humanitarian spirit than when it was “Holy Russia”? Is not 
the official teaching of historic Christianity as cruelly unjust 
a system as the imagination of man has ever devised? Was 
not the influence of Voltaire, Rousseau and other freethinkers 
of the eighteenth century by far the most humanitarian force 
in our Western world, giving us the idealism of the Declara- 
tion of Independence? 

Reaction warns against looking for world agreements in 
religion. Can any justly claim that the world of Judaism, 
Hinduism and Buddhism does not produce goodness in in- 
dividuals, even though we may rightly assert that the great 
Jew of Galilee was its best exemplifier? Is Albert Schweitzer 
any less noble in his life because he rejects all the historic 
dogmas of the church? ; 

A writer, in appraising recently the part played by the 
exploitive classes in their lust for power and privilege in 
producing this time of doom, adds that almost equal blame 
can be apportioned to the forces of the left, to “the irrespon- 
sible fanaticism of the Communists, the incompetence and in- 


decision of the Socialists, and the pathological impotence of + 


the lberals all over the world.’ That liberalism has been 
practically impotent, we know; but why is it so? and why 
pathologically so? 

There is no evidence that organized religious liberalism 
has shown a better attitude in the affairs of life. What 
commonly passes for religious liberalism is a barren thing, 
a spiritual dry rot. i 

Ernest M. Wurresmitu 
Blaine, Wash. 


“WINE IS A MOCKER” 


To tHE Eprror: 
I heartily endorse the idea that enlightenment supplant 
damning concerning the liquor business. 


Universalists, beginning with Benjamin Rush, have always — 


led in this phase of alcoholism. No good Universalist ever 
damns anyone. 

The Yale studies of recent date and many others that may 
come will very likely not be able to sum up their conclu- 
sions any better than “wine is a mocker, strong drink is 
raging, and whoever is deceived thereby is not wise.” 

Tt may not be overlooked that most, if not all, temperance 
organizations have departments for education and emphasize 
it in their regular work. I might name a few that are leaders in 
that field: The organized Prohibition Party; the W.C.T.U.; 
the American Business Men’s Association; the Anti-Saloon 
League; a comparatively few churches, led by their min- 
istry, and others as individuals and church members. 
Henry GiEesPie 
Manchester, Iowa 


GREAT EFFORT TO REFIT SOLDIERS 


To THe Eprror: 

Recently I had three interesting experiences which quite 
hearten me as [ think of the postwar period. 

First, with a small group I sat down the other night and 
heard Dean Barker of the Engineering School of Columbia. 
Three years ago he was called to Washington to head the navy 
training program. He told an amazing story of the size and 
extent of that program, but added that now all possible 
thought and effort were being given to a program to fit the 
men back into civil life after the war. It is heartening to 
know that the same tremendous effort which has gone into 
training men for war will go into fitting them again for 
normal life. 

Second, I was at the United Nations Forum at which 
Senators Taft, Truman, Barkley, Ball and Adolph Berle 
spoke. I was pleased to note how keenly alive these men 
were to the problem of rehabilitating the returning soldiers 
and sailors. In several recent conversations with congressmen 
I have discovered that they want to do an efficient job in this 
field Many of these men are unselfish in their approach, 
and good sense tells them that when five or seven million men 
are thrown back into civil life there must be some plan and 
system of handling them. 

Third, I lunched recently with a group of educators, 
clergymen and laymen, who discussed the matter of a down- 
town educational center in the nation’s capital. One major 
purpose of such a center would be to serve returning service- 
men and to give them a chance through day and night courses 
to fit themselves for positions in the field of public service 
and public administration. ; 

The whole problem of rehabilitation is staggering. The 
church must also realize that the administration, the legislative 
branch, educational and many social agencies, to say nothing 
of veteran’s hospitals and the Veteran’s Bureau, are also at 
work. Above all, may the churches co-operate intelligently 
with all who sense the importance of fitting our returning 
men and women back into regular and normal life. 


Sern R. Brooks 
Washington, D. C. 


A GREAT TONIC WHEN MOVING 


To vue Eprror: 

Kindly find enclosed my subscription for our CuRIsTIAN 
Leaver for 1944, I also want to express my appreciation of 
Johannes’ recent article. I note that he speaks of being sad, 
and of his feeling that he “had had his say in this column for 
many years, and perhaps had better say no more. I am 
sure I voice the sentiments of our people far and near when I 
say your readers are always pleased with your editorials, and 
delighted with Johannes’ meanderings on the Little Hill 
Farm with all his interesting nature studies and homely 
philosophy. Please stand by, and don’t deprive us of the 
gratifying pleasure of hearing from you again and again. If 
I see in the index that Johannes has an article I always turn 
to that and read it first. 

We Universalists who are living out here on the Pacific 
Coast feel isolated, and are often lonesome for that touch of 
fellowship which we enjoyed when we lived near Boston 
and our denominational center. Tae Curistian Leaner helps 
wonderfully in keeping us informed and in touch with our 
church activities. Certainly your sane and loyal editorials 
and all your articles are a comfort to us. Keep up your 
courageous leadership and be assured we love you even if we 
cannot tell you so. 

, (Rev.) Anna Betie Van Tassen 
Oakland, Calif. 
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POSSIBILITIES IN LIBERAL RELIGION 


To tHe Eniror: 

The question might be asked whether the idea of salva- 
tion is an adequate one for many of the people of the world 
today. Countless numbers reason that they are more sinned 
against than sinners, and for that reason they frown on 
much of what the orthodox church tells them. Many people 
do not want to be “saved” as the orthodox church under- 
stands the matter. 

Large numbers could be interested in worship concerned 
with the idea of God and made aware of the inspiration pos- 
sible from a religious service or from a good discussion of 
, spiritual questions in relation to ordinary life. 

The salvation idea, is a negative one for such. They have 
no interest in the question as to whether Jesus i is coming soon, 
for they consider much of what he said “ancient history” 
anyway.. A large number of the unchurched are bored with 
religious appeals, and probably a large number in the church 
do not get the full stimulus that they would were better ideas 
to be introduced. Much religion is lost to the world because 
what many hear is so poor. 

A large element in this situation is the inability of the 
liberal churches to get their ideas before the throngs in a pop- 
ular sense. We need a vast educational campaign which 


would deal with fundamentals in the sensible and thought- - 


ful way. It is possible that the ideas that are found in 
liberal religions are just the ones that millions need to lift 
them up from dreary living. 

Cart Peterson 
Chicago, Ill. 


A PIONEER WHO BLAZED THE TRAIL 


To rue Eprtor: 

I noticed in Tae Leaver that a Universalist had been 
elected president of the Council of Church Women, and that 
it was thought this was the first time one had held that office. 
I became president of the Westminster Council of Church 
Women in October, 1935, and it was with reluctance that I 
was allowed to retire in October, 1943. The other churches 
were Congregational and Baptist. 


4 Lucy Minton Gites 
Westminster, Mass. 


A LOYAL FRIEND 
To Tue Epiror: 

Please find enclosed my check for the renewal of my sub- 
scription to Tse Curistian Leaper. This paper has been 
in our family most of the time for as long as I can remember. 
It was first subscribed to by my grandfather, Ariel P. Cheney, 


later by my aunt, Clara E. Cheney, and now by myself. So © 


you see it has become a family institution. 
We have never failed to derive comfort, interest and in- 
spiration from its pages. 
Maser J. CHENEY 
North Andover, Mass. 


HELEN MONTGOMERY WROTE IT 


To tHe Eprtor: ; 

I have used, many of the “ship” cards which bear the 
quotation, “Life Everlasting,” which you give in Tam Lmaprr 
of January 15. I was informed some years ago that Helen 
Barret Montgomery was the author. 

Lorrie C. Hersry 
Danbury, Conn. 


MARY PICKFORD WROTE IT 


To vue Eprror: 

I believe you will find that “Life Everlasting,’ which 
appeared in the January 15th issue, should be attributed to 
Mary Pickford. See A Living Hope, edited by Jesse Halsey, 
X-17. The quotation is from pages 36 and 37 in “My 
Rendezvaus: with Life.” 


TuroporE Wess 
Boston, Mass. . : 
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PERRY BUSH AS A PROPHET 


To rue Eprror: f 

An editorial appeared in the New York Times recently on 
the occasion of the award of the Edison Medal to Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, rating him practically the No. 1 man of the 
country in war effort because of the scientific knowledge and 
methods brought to his tasks as head of the Carnegie 
Institute. , 

It is apparent that after the half century of training and 
work the country has finally reached the same evaluation as 
that made by our old friend Dr. R. Perry Bush during Van’s 
infancy. 

This story might interest some of your readers who loved 
Dr. Bush. : 

One morning at minister’s meeting Dr. Bush, having lost 
interest in the proceedings, leaned over to an intimate friend 
sitting next to him, took a baby’s shirt out of his pocket 
and said, “Charlie, that shirt belongs to the smartest baby 


in the United States of America.” Truly his was a prophetic ~ 


vision. 


Cornetius A. PARKER 
Boston, Mass. s ri 


WE STILL ARE HOSTILE TO MOVING, TO STRIKES 
AND TO UNDERDONE PIECRUST 


To tue Eprtor: 

That editorial on moving struck my funny spot. It never 
occurred to me anybody addressed you other than as Dr. Van 
Schaick. 
the minister in Albany was the “Dominie.” In fact, that must 
have been the style, for I have heard my parents speak of the 


Presbyterian minister over in Cortland County who per- 


formed their marriage ceremony as “Dominie Clark.” 

How’s the moving coming? 
Schaick, because you probably were constantly telling her 
not to throw out this or that. 

Some time ago I heard A. J. Van Schaick of Cobleskill 
on the radio on a farm forum talk from Schenectady and in- 
ferred he was a relative, likely a nephew. 

One of the ministers wrote me a while back that he and 
many others had given up trying to get into Tue Leaver with 
their opinions. I wrote him my trouble was the other way 
round, that when I wrote to “John” personally he wanted to 
put the letter in Tue Leaver. 

I certainly enjoy your Johannes articles, They are rest- 
ful after the everlasting surmising about what we will do 


’ after the war, when nobody knows what we will do really. 


Carrie A. Ritter 
Utica, N. Y.~ é 


A FRIEND IN NEW MEXICO 


To rue Eprror: 

Enclosed is a money order for our renewal of subscription 
of Tue Curistran Leaver for 1944. We could hardly live 
without it away out here, where the nearest Universalist 
chureh, I believe, is at Denver, Colo. Having always been 
habitual churchgoers, we attend the Methodist church on 
Sunday mornings. 


Lovington, N. M. 


Frances W. GinLerr 


CHAPLAIN WALLACE GRANT FISKE 


To rue Eprror: 

Enclosing some chapel service bulletins, a friend writes 
from Florida: “We thought you might be interested in what 
goes on in the army chapels. Fiske is an outstanding man 
and we enjoy his sermons. Don’t know what his denomina- 
tion is.” 

“Fiske” is Chaplain Wallace Grant Fiske, as might ke 
expected. I was happy to receive such a favorable comment. 
especially when it includes a non-Universalist judgment.’ Will 
you pass it along to your réaders? — 

Cart H. Orson 


Minneapolis, Minn. iF = tee 


You know in the days of your Dutch ancestors, 


I am sorry for Mrs. Van » 


" 
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Our Librare Desk he 


From Vicrory to Prace. By Patl 
Hutchinson. Willett Clark. $1.50. 


jAfter the despair which surely has 
been felt by many sober-minded people 
following a serious study of the various 
postwar plans offered by certain “real- 
ists,’ not to mention the disappointment 
—if not disillusionment—over the results 
of recent international conferences, this 
book by the managing editor of the 
Christian Century comes as a welcome 
light amid the darkness. 


Impelled by “a fear that the govern- 
ments are drifting toward a bad peace,” 
Dr. Hutchinson challenges the church to 
raise a prophetic voice in this crucial 
hour by proclaiming the integrity and 
‘authority of the moral order undergirding 
our world as the only basis for a just and 
enduring peace, and by bringing before 
that bar for analysis, criticism and judg- 
ment the peace programs of individuals 
and nations. “In discharging such a 
function it [the church] will have no 
concern with the expediencies which pass 
_ as political realism. Its present duty is 
to see that men have placed before them, 
so clearly that they cannot remain in 
ignorance, knowledge of what should be, 
in the light of the moral law. And 
because of its faith in this moral order, 
it can demand that what should be, shall 
be. In relation to such public issues as 
are involved in making the peace and 
forming the postwar order, the church 
has no other responsibility than the dis- 
charge of this prophetic task.” 


An appendix to this book contains the 
findings and pronouncements of six 
recent conferences of religious leaders, 
such as those held at Malvern, England, 
and at Delaware and Princeton in this 
country. Throughout his book Dr. 
Hutchinson vigorously defends the real- 
ism of these proposals, while skillfully 
‘laying bare the fallacies and weaknesses 
of all peace plans which rest on national 
expediency, self-interest and power poli- 
tics. He states that the crux of the 
problem of world peace lies in recognizing 
the fact of the interdependence of nations 
and in seeking the means to organize this 
fact in suitable international institutions. 
“The ‘patriot’ who persists in keeping the 
flag of unrestricted national sovereignty 
flying above his land is simply casting 
his vote for a continuation of world 
anarchy and endless war.’ In the 
author’s opinion, neither Mr. Roosevelt 
nor Mr. Churchill “gives more than lip 
service to the idea of a living world 
federation, neither is ready to contem- 
plate any diminution of national sov- 
ereignty, and both are really thinking in 
terms of new power politics.” Applying 
this principle of a world federation to 
dimperialism, Dr. Hutchinson declares: 


“The time has come, in every colonial 
territory on earth, to open a straight 
road to freedom, to set a definite goal 
toward which every freedom-seeking 
people can work and toward which the 
administration of every colony shall be 
directed, and to provide firm guarantees 
that the promises made will be kept when 
the conditions laid down have been 


fulfilled.” 


A chapter on “The Race Demon” con- 
siders the problem of human relationships 
that the postwar world will face. After 
reviewing at some length how the Paris 
Peace Conference dodged this issue in 
1919, Dr. Hutchinson affirms his convic- 
tion that there is no other solution than 
the emphasis of the church on the 
brotherhood of men as children of the 
same Father. He points out, however, 
that the church itself has often failed to 
practice this principle, and.that it faces 
a dangerous rival in Communistic Russia, 
an avowedly atheistic nation, where racial 
discrimination has vanished and where 
churches, governments and social orders 
are being put before a new bar of historic 
judgment on this issue. 


The chapters on disarmament and the 
treatment of enemies will not be popular 
in many quarters, but one feels that the 
author reveals again a realistic approach 
which cannot easily be denied. Concern- 
ing the latter problem, he says, “Retalia- 
tion is not only a repudiation of the 
Christian ethic; it is also a policy which 
fails to work in practice, for the moral 
order is arrayed against it.” 


Such issues as those related to 
economics are held by many to be outside 
the province of the church, but in a 
chapter on “Hunger Means War” the 
author deals with the principles of a 
world economic order that will serve 
human needs and recognize human 
values, which surely is within the realm 
of religion and on which the church has 
both a right and a duty to make pro- 
nouncements and pass judgment. 


The book closes with a strong appeal 
to the church not to fail the world in 
this dark hour. “Do not begin where 
Caesar begins, where the politician 
begins, where the opportunist begins. Do 
not begin in any compromise, but begin 
with truth, with the eternal truth, with 
the truth of God and man’s relation to 
him. Then go on to work out the rela- 
tions of society, in all their national and 
international aspects, in the light of that, 
and all will follow. All—a new worth for 
individual living, a new reward for the 
process of labor, a new stability for the 
state, a new mutuality among the races, 
lasting peace!” It matters not that the 
secular order may give no heed to the 
church. Its responsibility is still to fulfill 
its prophetic task by proclaiming the 

. 


eternal truths of the moral laws upon 
which any just and lasting world order 
must be founded if we are to pass from 
victory to peace. 

Here is.a book which, for its vision, 
its faith, and its realism, deserves a wide 
reading and study, both within and out- 
side the church. It could become one 
of the most influential books of our time 
by pointing the church, to its primary 
duty, its grave responsibility, its un- 
precedented opportunity, and, through 
the church, by summoning the nations 
to build that new world of our highest 
hopes and noblest dreams upon the firm 
foundation of the moral order of the 
universe. To this reviewer it is the most 
heartening, lucid and realistic book on 
winning the peace which he has yet 
read. 


CHARLES CLARE BLAUVELT 
@ 4 


Tae Earuesr Gospreut. By Frederick C. 
Grant. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.50. 


Dr. Frederick C. Grant is professor of 
Biblical theology in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. His scholastic 
career is well known, and his connection 
with religious periodicals, such as his 
editorship of the Anglican Theological 
Review since 1924 and his chairmanship 
of the editorial board of the Witness, are 
attestations to his scholarship. One may 
feel assured that he speaks with author- 
ity. He is outstanding in the field of - 
New Testament criticism. 


This latest volume of his deals with the 
Gospel of St. Mark and goes into such 
questions as the work as a simple. narra- 
tive of events, the theological elements as 
revealed by the events, the influence of 
St. Paul upon the author’s assumptions 
in his interpretations of the gospel story. 
Dr. Grant treats of the oral traditions 
which were at St. Mark’s command. 
There are chapters on “The Evangelic 
Tradition,” “Was Mark Written in Ara- 
maic?” “The Passion Narrative,’ and 
“Mark and the Social Gospel.” But a 
chapter of peculiar interest at this time 
is, “Was Mark anti-Semitic?” A valuable 
portion of the book is Dr. Grant’s ap- 
praisal of the theories of those who 
advocate that St. Mark wrote in Aramaic 
rather than in Greek, in which Dr. 
Grant comments on each verse in St. 
Mark. This alone gives great light to 
any student of New Testament lore. And 
one thing is emphasized, namely, that 
“a Christology lay at the very heart of 
Christianity—not only of its theology, 
but of its worship, its teaching, its prac- 
tice—from the’ very outset.” 


Wr1am Coupen 
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16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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JUBILEE MEETING IN CHICAGO 


The Foreign Missions Conference met 
in Chicago from January 3 to 7 in honor 
of its 50th anniversary. Some 600 dele- 
gates from all parts of our own country 
were in attendance, as well as mis- 
sionaries from all thé proniinent mission 
areas and officers and executives from 
the leading denominations which make 
up the membership of the Conference. 
The Association of Universalist Women 
was represented officially by Miss Ida M. 
Folsom, and unofficially by Mrs. K. 
Dolbeer Smith and Mrs. Holbrook Mul- 
ford, the latter vice-president of the 
Association of Universalist Women and 
chairman for the work in North Carolina. 

There were speakers from all parts of 
the world. 


Dr. John R:. Mott, veteran of the 
International Missionary Council, of 
which the Foreign Missions Conference 
is an integral part, spoke of the advance 


made in the fifty years of missionary’ 


enterprise. At the first meeting in 1894, 
sixty people gathered for a day’s session 
and made only one recommendation—to 
have another meeting—while this Chi- 
cago meeting was limited because of lack 
of accommodations and war conditions. 
The keynote of the conference was 
summed up in one sentence from Dr. 
Mott’s address, “Achievement shows 
what we can do when we unite as com- 
pared with what we can’t do when we 
don’t unite.” This thought ran through 
all the sessions. 


Dr. F. M. Potter spoke on “Greatest 
Weaknesses” — the divisiveness of the 
churches in countries to which mis- 
sionaries have been sent; the failure to 
“get across” to church people in America 
what the missionary movement means; 
the general interest in the local denomi- 
national mission to the detriment of the 
larger mission; the handling of situations 
from a distance; and old methods. One 
thought from Dr. Potter’s address—“Go 
adventuring. Make some great big 
mistake but keep that high enthusiasm” 
—seemed a direct challenge to the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women, and your 
representatives were glad that already 
the Association had taken initial steps in 
an adventure in China. 


Dr. R. E. Diffendotfer urged that we 
be not blind to the social changes for 
people everywhere, and reminded his 
hearers that “Christian missions belong 
to the universal church.” He branded 
many of our methods as “antiquated and 
not at all adequate to affect the great 
movements in the world.” 

Henry Smith Leiper said that the 


A NEW PHOTOGRAPH 


Tt is believed that this is the first time 
this particular photograph of Clara 
Barton has appeared anywhere. The 
original was found among the papers of 
Mrs. E. R. Berry,.a close friend of Miss 
Barton. It was presented to Mrs. 
Marietta B. Wilkins, who in turn 
presented it to the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women. A Bachrach reproduc- 
tion and enlargement will be hung in 
the Birthplace Memorial at North 
Oxford, Mass. The picture was taken 
in Paris at the close of the Franco- 
Prussian War. 


church realized the imperative need of a 
more united church through missionary 
enterprise. 

Dr. Lu said, “We cannot solve the 
race problem apart from the whole 
problem of race all over the world,’ and 
told the conference that Christians must 
take the matter seriously, since it “is 
the acid test of Christianity.” 

Missionaries pointed out the oppor- 
tunity of the church in Africa, where 
Christian movements are the great unify- 
ing elements in a country of few unities 
no common language and customs. 

From India missionaries brought word 
that what was needed in the new mis- 
sionary of the future was “an allegiance 
to the church and not to the mission”; 
that missionaries be under the discipline 
of the church rather than have ecclesiasti- 
cal power vested in themselves. India 
also called for trained missionaries, for 

* 


specialists in agriculture, economics and 
homemaking. 

China called for missionaries with an 
appreciation of the great tradition and 
culture of her people—missionaries who 
will go to learn as well as to teach. 

Dr. William Axling said that the Grips- 
holm rang down the curtain on an epoch 
in Japan where, ten years ago, there 
were 2,000 missionaries and today a 
remnant of 22 (Protestant). Another 
emphasized that “the hope of a new 
Japan rests upon this remnant.” 

Those of us who sat through this 
memorable conference in Chicago came 
away convinced that the world mission 
of the church must be the united concern 
of all Christian churches, and that such 
world mission as is expected of the 
church can only be accomplished through 
united planning. Delegates were con- 
vinced that old techniques must give 
place to new. 

The Association of Universalist Women 
has been a member of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference for many years, and as 
often as possible has seen to it that a 
delegate has attended the annual meet- 
ings. In the past it has often seemed that 
the missionary approaches of the inter- 
denominational group have been such 
that we could find small part in the great 
missionary enterprise, and that our job 
was to do our denominational work as 
best we could in our own way. But 
events have proved that the united 
thinking and planning of all denomina- 
tions, all races, all countries, are neces- 
sary if we are to reach the goal of a 
better world for which we are all aiming. 


I. M. F. 
DEDICATION DAY) 


Dedication Day for all Universalist 
women is being celebrated for the tenth 
time this year, and orders for copies of 
the service from groups which have 
never before participated is an indication 
that we are approaching the goal set in 
1935: A day for the annual dedication of 
all Universalist women to the tasks of 
the church. 

The service was prepared this year by 
a committee of women from New Hamp- 
shire: Mrs. Norman F. Whippen, Clare- 
mont, chairman; Mrs. Herman Mitchell, . 
Woodsville; Mrs. Fred Chase, Concord; 
Mrs. J. Wayne Haskell, Concord; and 
Miss Lucile Merrill, Nashua. In pre- 
vious years the service was prepared as 
follows: 1935, Connecticut; 1936, Massa- 
chusetts; 1937, New York; 1938, Maine; 
1939, Minnesota; 1940, Washington, 
D. C.; 1941, Illinois; 1942, Rhode Island; 
1943, California; 1944,.New Hampshire. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


OBSERVING pant IN 
LENTEN READING 


In the home one of the devotional 
booklets may be used. Copies for use in 
church school may also be provided. 
Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls at 

Easter Time. Fifteen cents each or 13 

cents in quantities of 25. For families 

where there are children between six 
and twelve years of age. 

Lenten Devotions for Young People. 
W. Carl Calhoun. Pilgrim Press. Two 
cents. : 

The Price of Freedom, Universalist 
Lenten Manual. Edson R. Miles. 
Universalist Publishing House. Two 
cents. 

The Disciplines of Freedom, Unitarian 
Lenten Manual. Leslie T. Pennington. 
Beacon Press. Five cents. 


On the children’s browsing table or 

for home reading: 

Then I Think of God. Mabel A. Nieder- 
meyer! $1.25. 

Small. Rain. Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Orton Jones. $2.00. 


For teachers’ meditation: 

Every Day a Prayer. Margueritte Har- 
mon Bro. $1.50. 

By an Unknown Disciple. Harper. $2.00. 

Any of the Hazen books, 
Prayer and Worship. Steere. 
cents. 

One of the modern translations of the 
New Testament, such as Moffatt, 
Goodspeed. 

Any of the above books may be 
ordered from Universalist Publishing 

House. 


such as 
Fifty 


MIDWEEK MEETINGS 


Even though you do not have regular 
weekday sessions throughout the year, 
you might be able to arrange for them 
during Lent. Four or five story hours 
for boys and girls after school, at the 


church or at the home of the leader, © 


might be held. For stories there are the 

Friendship Press texts: 

For Primary: The Pigtail Twins, Halla- 
day;,Guide, Taylor. Welcome House, 
with guide, Moore. 

For Junior: Tommy - Two - Wheels, 
McLean; Guide, Rose. Far Round the 


World, McGavran; Guide, Winchester. 
For’ Junior High: United We Grow. | 


Cobb. 


- For further activities see “Boys and 
Girls in Christian Clubs,” program. sug- 


' Diener. Everything Counts. 


gestions for use in war emergency areas, | 


issued ‘by International Council of Re- ; 


ligious Education, 50 cents: 


HOME AND CHURCH 


In some churches a series of church 
family nights have been held during 
Lent, with covered-dish supper, followed 
by story hour for younger children, and 
a speaker or program for the older ones, 
ending with a service of worship. 


ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM 


Many church-school courses of study 
have a seasonal emphasis, taking up the 
meaning of Easter, the interpretation of 
Jesus’ life, learning about the church. 
Additional helps for teachers will he 
found in the following: 


For Primary: While the Earth Remain- 
eth. Perkins. 


For Junior: Easter, Edwards. 


For Primary and Juniors: Children’s 
Worship in the Church School. Perkins. 


Observing National Holidays and 
Church Festivals. Martin. 

For Youth: Youth and the Bible. 
Streibert. 


For all departments: 
Easter. Swayne. 


Observance of 


See Children’s Religion and Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education 
for Lenten and Easter materials. Books 
and pamphlets may be borrowed from 
G.S.S.A. Loan Library. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE 
LENTEN SEASON 


We deceive ourselves if we think 
our meditations or our strivings 
will help us into a better life unless 
we are willing to purge ourselves 
of those desires and affections and 
memories and evil thoughts which 
bind us to our old unwanted ways: 
We celebrate life, but the unpurged 
spirit is full of the substance of 
death. We are prisoners, uneasy 
and unhappy, unless we are re- 
leased from the captivity of a hard, ° 
hating and embittered mind. If we 
are stopped from forgiving, we are 
stopped from cleanness. If we 
make excuses for our weaknesses 
and indulgences, then we lack the 
courage which makes us whole. 

All those who have been stirred 
to try the way of religious living 
have felt the need of inward 
cleansing—a purgation, a detesta- 
tion and renunciation of old com- 
mitments and pleasant sins. New 
beginnings must be made, not 
once, but again and again. 

Max A. Kapp 


“munity Center. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES 


Lynn, Mass. A Child Study group, 
made up largely of parents of children 
in the church school, was organized to 
hold fortnightly sessions on Friday 
nights, beginning January 14. At each 
meeting an experienced leader gives an 
address on some phase of child guidance, 
and then conducts a discussion. This is 
the second study group organized under 
the Pullman Mission, the new unified 
women’s association. 


Pasadena, Calif. At the close of a re- 
cent field trip on the West Coast, Miss 
Frances W. Wood of the Unitarian Divi- 
sion of Education spoke to the teachers 
of Unitarian and Universalist church 
schools at a joint meeting held in 
Throop Memorial Church. Following 
this a beautiful candlelight service of 
consecration was held. 


Peoria, Ill. The people of the First 
Universalist Church of Peoria, IIl., have 
contributed $1386 toward a much needed 
new building for Negro recreation. It is 
to be called the George Carver Com- 
The Peoria Community 
Fund is underwriting the operating ex- 
penses of the center, where a new execu- 
tive secretary has been directing activ- 
ities since February 1. Churches haye 
undertaken the raising of the money for 
the building fund. 


West Chesterfield, N. H. This church 
is without a minister. But due to the 
loyalty and devotion of Miss Emma L. 
Hutchins and her associates, church 
school sessions are continuing. On the 
opening Sunday last fall twelve pupils 
were present. In less than a month the 
number had doubled. A recent report 
of the work being done, the plans afoot 
for one of the teachers to attend a sum- 
mer institute in 1944, indicate clearly 
the quality of the school and the for- 
ward look of its leaders. 


A WORD OF APPRECIATION 
FROM CALIFORNIA 


“First of all I would like to express 
my appreciation of all the helps from 
Headquarters we have received. They 
have lightened the burdens considerably 
for a new superintendent. Many of the 
suggestions for worship services we have 
used and found very satisfactory. In 
fact, I often feel without your help via 
the mail I would have lacked what 
it takes to be a superintendent at all: It 
hasn’t been just the material you have 
sent, but the feeling that there is always 
someone reliable to go to for. advice.” 
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A CELEBRATION FOR 
MISS RICHARDSON 


At four-thirty on the afternoon of 
February 3, Miss Esther A. Richardson, 
the general secretary, was invited to the 
Assembly Room on. the fourth floor of 
Universalist Headquarters, where to her 
surprise she found a celebration scheduled 
to mark her twenty-five years of service 
of the Universalist Church of America. 

Attendance had to be limited mainly 
to workers of Headquarters and to those 
in the treasurer’s’ office near by, but 
Miss Ruth Richardson, and Miss Alice 
Dorr, another member of Miss Richard- 
son’s household, were present. 

Former general superintendents and 
former presidents of ‘the church were 
represented by letters and gifts. Victor 
A. Friend in person brought a huge and 
delicious birthday cake. Dr. Cummins 
made a felicitous address in presenting 
Miss Richardson with a string of pearls 
and a twenty-five-dollar war bond. 

Mrs. Marjorie Shinn and Miss Dorothy 
Thomas, the Headquarters Committee 
on Courtesies, were in charge of arrange- 
ments. Tea was served. 


ARGYL HOUSER 
IN URBANA 


The Universalist church of Urbana, 
Ill., reports progress in all departments. 

Youth Sunday was observed on Jan- 
uary 23. The young people conducted 
the entire service, Lillian Williams 
delivering the sermon. The offering taken 
amounted to three times that of a year 
ago. 

Rev. Argyl Houser commences his 
third year as pastor. He is editor of the 
church paper, Our Fellowship Tie, which 
goes into 1,000 homes each week. He is 
serving his second term as president of 
the Urbana Ministerial Association, and 
is also active in the county association 
of ministers. 

Mr. Houser is also in his third year as 
pastor on the campus of the University 
of Illinois. He is a member of the 
Campus Religious Workers’ Association, 
and was on the committee which 
arranged and conducted a seminar on 
“Counseling in War Times.” For three 
months he has served as army chaplain 
of a company on the campus. He main- 
tains an office, and during December, 
127 soldier students called. During his 
two years in Urbana he has spoken 
twenty-eight times over the university 
radio station.’ 

He is active in the schools, the P.T.A. 
and the U.S.O., and was assigned all the 
churches and foundations of the campus 
of the university during the annual Home 
and War Chest Drive. 

In addition to these activities, he 
makes hundreds of calls each year and 


recites poetry before Lions Clubs and 
other organizations and churches. 

He has been called “our pastor in 
spirit” by a group of pastorless churches 
in Indiana, and on February 13 ad- 
dressed the Oaklandon, Ind., church. 


SOLOIST AND GARDENER 
AT EIGHTY-ONE 


Rev. Elliot Bates Barber recently cele- 
brated his 81st birthday. The event was 
recognized by a birthday party at his 
home in Salem Center, N. Y., at which 
his family and friends were present. 
Many former parishioners and associates, 
by wire, letter and telephone, sent con- 
gratulations and felicitations and pre- 
sented him with flowers and a number 
of books. 

Mr. Barber is as active as ever and 
enjoys perfect health. Retaining his 
voice he is occasionally the soloist at the 
local St. James’ Episcopal Church. He 
carried on a large victory garden last 
year and plans to do the same this year. 
He has been active as a member of the 
Regional Defense Committee and served 
in the watchtower as one of the plane 
observers. Mr. Barber was appointed a 
chaplain in the First World War. 


BETHANY UNION BENEFIT 


The Woman’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity is sponsoring a lecture, for the 
benefit of Bethany Union, to be given 
by Mrs. Franz Schoenberner at Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, March 8, at 
8 pm. Tickets are 50 cents (tax in- 
cluded) . 

Mrs. Schoenberner was formerly an 
actress in Vienna, and is a lecturer and 
writer of ability. She and her husband, 
a newspaperman, ran afoul of the Nazis 
and were sent to concentration camps. 
It is of her experiences at the French 
camp and her escape from it that she 
will speak. 


‘N 


Our New Address 


All communications 
to The Christian Leader 


should now be addressed 
to 


16 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASS. 


CHRISTENING OF 
JULIA GEHR 


Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D.D., pastor 
of the Church of the Messiah, Philadel- 
phia, performed the service of christening 
for the daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
Harmon M. Gehr, Julia Darian, born 
October 1, 1943. The ceremony took 
place in the Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia (of which Mr. Gehr is: 
pastor), on January 16. Dr. and Mrs. 
Terry MacNeal were godparents. 


SAILER ESTATE 


Mrs. Louise Lounsbury Sailer, a loyal 
Universalist of Bridgeport, Conn., who 
died November 9, left an estate of 


$253,315. : 
Before her death she deeded her home 
to the Red Cross. The bulk of the estate 


is placed in trust for the use of Miss 
Alice M. Terrey of Fairfield, her com- 
panion. Upon the death of Miss Terrey, 
the trust fund will be distributed to 
religious and charity organizations, in- 
cluding the First Universalist Church, 
the Bridgeport Hospital, the Bridgeport 
Art League and the Doolittle Home. 

During the lifetime of Miss Terrey the 
executor is directed to pay the First 
Universalist Church the sum of $300 each 
year. Mrs. Sailer was the oldest member 
of this church at the time of her death. 

The sum to be inherited by the church 
at the termination of the trust is $5,000. 
Both the Doolittle Home and the church 
will also share in the residuary. 


GENERAL FIELD WORK 


Since the General Assembly in New 
York, Rev. Edna P. Bruner has done 
field work in Milford, Somerville (First) , 
Essex, Rockport, Arlington and East 
Boston, and spoken at Lawrence, 
Gloucester, Orleans and Abington, Mass. 
Pulpits supplied included Portsmouth, 
N. H., and Olinda, Ontario. 

Miss Bruner in early January attended 
a board meeting of the Universalist Mid- 
west Institute and sessions of the Foreign 
Missions Conference in Chicago, and on 
the return trip to Boston did field work 
in Canton, N. Y., and the Theological 
School. 

On January 28 Miss Bruner left Boston 
for Philadelphia (Church of the Restora- 
tion) , where she remained until February 
1. ‘She was in Reading, Pa., February 
1-4; Chattanooga, Tenn., February 5-8; 
Atlanta, Ga., February 9-18. On this 
trip she also will visit churches in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Florida. On the 
return trip, brief stops will be made in 
North Carolina and Washington. ~ 

Advance appointments include Port- 
land, Maine, on April 10, and field work 
in New Hampshire, April 15-30. 


es 
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A GREAT WOMAN 


When Miss Abbie Prescott Kingman 
passed into the “silence of eternity” on 
September 7 at the age of ninety-four, 
Throop Memorial Church lost not only 
its oldest, but one of its most remarkable, 
members. There was about her a rugged 
inner strength, an indomitable will, and a 
courage that never turned aside from 
whatever life brought her. Until a few 
months before her death she was seldom 
absent from the church, which was a 
habit ingrained in her from childhood by 
her parents. She loved people, and she 
was never happier than when she could 
be in the midst of them. Young people 
found in her a kindred spirit which 
bridged the years between her and them. 
She wanted to know what was going on 
about her—in the world, in the com- 
munity, in her church and family—and 
she wanted to have a part in events. 
It was good to be in her presence, for 
she rekindled one’s faith in the worthful- 
ness of life, and one felt that here was a 
character who had herself known the 
heights and the depths of it all and had 
come off triumphant. To her sister, 
Mrs. Louise K. Payn, and the other 
members of her family circle we express 
our sincere sympathy but, also, our sense 
of privilege in having known her.— 
Pasadena (Calif.) Universalist. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MINISTERS 
TO HOLD RETREAT 


The annual retreat of New Hampshire 
ministers will be held this year at White 
Memorial Church, Concord, February 28 
and 29. A general discussion of postwar 
problems will be led by Mr. and Mrs. 
Mark F. Emerson of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord. Mr. Emerson is secretary of 
the Committee on Education in Postwar 
Problems of the State Council of 
Defense. 


OPEN HOUSE AT WAKEFIELD 


On Saturday evening, January 15, the 
Youth Fellowship of the First Universal- 
ist Church of Wakefield, Mass., held open 
house for high-school and other young 
people in response to the complaint of 
“nothing to do in Wakefield on Saturday 
night.” J 


LEO STEIN ARRANGES WITH 
PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


Leo Stein, author of J Was in Hell with 
Niemoeller, has just signed a contract 
with Paramount Pictures, Inc., for the 
use of his book in making their forth- 
coming film, “Hitler’s Gang.” 

In spite of repeated attempts by Nazi 
satellites in this country to obstruct the 
sale of I Was in Hell with Niemoeller,” 
it continues in popularity. Dealing with 
Hitler’s original blunder in seeking to 
destroy or render impotent all religion 
in Germany, this firsthand account of 
Niemoeller’s own story is a work of 
immediate interest, as well as of eee 
historical value. 


WANTED 
Hymn and Psalm Books 
The Universalist church of West 
Sumner, Maine, is interested in 
secondhand hymn and psalm books. 


It will pay transportation charges 
and a reasonable price for the 


books themselves. Address com- 
munications to Mrs. Lena Lothrop, 
West Sumner, Maine. 


e 


THE INSTITUTE OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


Miss Florence R. Kelly, secretary of 


_ the Institute of World Affairs, announces 


that by vote of the Advisory Council 
Dr. Arthur I. Andrews of Warner, N. H., 
has been elected dean of the tenth session 
of the Institute to be held at Warner, 
August 19 - 26, 1944. Full particulars 
of the program and details as to hotel 
and other accommodations in Warner, 
together with recreation features, will be 
available probably in late April. It is 
possible that the Institute of World 
Affairs Association will operate its own 
International Lodge at Warner this 
summer. Other announcements as to 
changes in officers of the Association will 
be released shortly. 


SAUGUS CHURCH ACTIVE 


During the Christmas season the 
church school of the Universalist church 
in Saugus, Mass., used the playlet pre- 
pared by Miss Susan M. Andrews. This 
was followed by a White-Gifts-for-the- 
King service, all the gifts being sent to 
a family of nine children whose parents 
both died during the Christmas holidays. 
At a Christmas vesper service, 
pageant, “The Adoration of the Kings 
and Shepherds,” was given, with both 
the chancel and junior choirs assisting. 
The pastor, Rev. Carl A. Hempel, re- 
ceived the gift of a fifty-dollar war bond. 

The church held its annual meeting 
recently and reported a balance in the 
treasury. 

The Women’s Fellowship celebrated its 
fifth anniversary by attending church. 
Mrs. John Price, the organizer, received 
a bouquet from the altar. Korty-five 
members attended the Fellowship’s 
January meeting, at which there was a 
birthday cake. 

A cub pack for the church is being 
organized. Troop 64, a Saugus Center 
community troop, with over seventy 
members, will attend church on Scout 
Sunday and take part in the service. 

The 66th annual fair will be held on 
Washington’s Birthday. A turkey supper 
will be served in the vestry. Entertain- 
ment will comprise the showing of “The 
Yankee Newsreel” and a dance in the 
Town Hall. 

This church will join in Lenten serv- 
ices with the Methodist and Congrega- 
tional churches of the Center, 


the 
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FROM FIRST CHURCH 
IN SOMERVILLE 


The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Somerville, Mass., 
was held recently. Reports were good. 
They told of new members and of a 
balance in the treasury. Dr. George E. 
Leighton, minister, and Mrs. Leighton 
were given a generous check in apprecia- 
tion of more than twenty-one years of 
service. 

Young People’s Sunday was observed 
on January 30. Two young men of the 
Leighton Class, Pvt. 1/c Alfred Hart and 
Robert Provencher, gave the addresses. 
The topic was “The Church and the 
Serviceman.” 

Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker for the denomination, and A. 
Edwin Grimes, field worker for the State 
of Massachusetts, attended the church 
one evening. Miss Bruner gave an in- 
structive talk on books. 

Mr. and Mrs. William T. Hayes gave 
a tea at their home in honor of the . 
fiftieth wedding anniversary of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Burrows, who were greeted 
by many friends and presented with bills 
in place of gold pieces. Dr. Leighton 
made the presentation. 

On January 30, Dr. and Mrs. Sherman 
received friends at their home in honor 
of their daughter who began her training 
in the Cadet Nurses Corps at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital on February 1. 

The church issues a paper weekly. The 
issue of January 16 was dedicated to 
Dr. Lee S. McCollester, who died 
December 26. 


MASSACHUSETTS—RHODE 
ISLAND CONFERENCE 


The Ash Wednesday Conference of 
Massachusetts-Rhode Island Universalist 
churches will be held in the Church of 
the Mediator, Providence. 

The afternoon session, beginning at 
four o’clock, will be the women’s service 
of dedication, which will be conducted 
by members of the Rhode Island Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women. 

A conference supper will be served at 
six o’clock. 

The evening worship service will be 
held at 7:30, and will be conducted by 
Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell of the Attleboro 
Universalist church. The speaker will be 
Erdmann Smith, LL.D., formerly dean 
of Oklahoma University, president of 
Ottawa University of Kansas, editor of 
American Baptist publications of Phila- 
delphia, for thirteen years pastor of the 
Austin Baptist Church of Chicago, and 
executive secretary of four servicemen’s. 
centers throughout our country. At 
present Dr. Smith is the executive secre- 
tary of the Rhode Island Council of 
Churches’ Hospitality Center in Provi- 
dence. 

The conference will close with a com- 
munion service. This will be conducted 
by the pastor of the Church of the 
Mediator, Rey. Henry H. Schooley. 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
AT WORK 


Boys and girls in the Sunday school 
of the Universalist church of Hutchinson, 
Kan., are busy making gifts for Negro 
children at Jordan Neighborhood House 
in Suffolk, Va. The Jordan House was 
started as a mission by the Universalist 
Church to help Negroes to get a better 
education. The boys are making toys, 
while the girls are pasting up scrapbooks 
and taking collections to buy toys. 


' YOUTH SUNDAY AT WAUSAU 


Rev. Ray Darwin* Cranmer, who is 
taking the place of Chaplain Gibbons at 
Wausau, Wis., for the time being, has or- 
ganized both a senior and a junior Youth 
Fellowship. Mr. Cranmer’s daughter 
Marian conducts a nursery class during 
the church service. On Youth Sunday, 
four young men acted as ushers, and a 
young woman sang a solo. The addresses, 
which were of a high order, were made 
by Miss Nancy Cook, Miss Peggy Peth 
and Miss Helen Jean Mechelke. 


OAKLAND CHURCH CELEBRATES 
TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 


On January 9, the Universalist church 
of Oakland, Calif., observed the 28th 
anniversary of its founding. Rev. Bernard 
C. Ruggles, pastor and founder of the 
present. church, preached. At the close 
of the service, which was largely at- 
tended, a social hour was held round the 
birthday cake, which was served with 
tea and coffee. 

Mr. Ruggles has christened five infants 
during the past two months. On De- 
cember 26, there was a christening 
service for the infant daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert A. McCloud of Peoria, 
Ill. Mrs. McCloud is a member of the 
Peoria church. Two sons of Rev. W. J- 
Arms, pastor of the Peoria church, 


attended. Both are in the armed services. — 


One acted as godfather. 

Mr. Ruggles also performed 132 wed- 
dings at the church between Septem- 
ber 1, 1943, and January 1, 1944. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


Literature and Theology in Early New Eng- 
land: the literary background of colonial 
religious writers; their methods and stand- 
ards, and their contribution to later tra- 
dition. 


Mar. 6—The Background: The Golden 
Age of English Religious Literature. Mar. 
13—The Problem of the Religious Writer 
in Colonial New England. Mar. 20—Religion 
and History in New England . Colonial 
Literature. Mar. 27—Religion and the Indi- 
vidual in New England Colonial Literature. 
Apr.. 3—Religion and, Poetry in New Eng- 
land Colonial Literature. Apr. 10—The 
Legacy of New England Colonial Literature. 


KENNETH BALLARD MURDOCK 
PH.D., LITT.D., L.H.D., LL.D. , 


FRANCIS LEE HIGGINSON, Professor of 
English Literature at Harvard University 


On Monday Afternoons 


_. At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


| A center of graduate study near the Uni- 


versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 
tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


SUCCESSFUL TOWN HALL 
FORUM AT MT. VERNON 


The Town Hall Forum being con- 


ducted’ at the Universalist-Unitarian 
chureh of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., is proving 
successful. Speakers and their subjects 
have been: Sanford Archibald of the 
Protestant, “Anti-Semitism, A Growing 
Menace”; Mrs. Charles Steffens of the 
Tuckahoe Consumers’ Co-operative, “Co- 
operatives”; Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 


“How e Can Love © emies”’; 
“A We C L Our Enemies”; 


Wilfred Kerr, “Jim Crow in Uniform”; 
C. Bishop Johnson, English teacher in 
the local high school, “Some Thoughts on 
an: Ideal High School”; Rabbi Herman 
Glatt of the Jewish Center, “Symbolism 
in Judaism”; Rev. Robert Whitehead, 
minister of Vernon Heights Congrega- 
tional church, “The Church in Postwar 
Reconstruction.” 

The forums are supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions, with any excess 
in offerings going into the church 
treasury. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


The annual parish meeting of the 
Universalist church of Manchester, N. H., 
was held recently. Eleven deaths were 
reported—one woman and ten men. Two 
of the men had been especially active. 
One was Harry E. Gill, who a year ago 
gave a window to the church in memory 
of his wife, and the other, Arthur 
Whitton, who had been a deacon and 
right-hand man at the church for about 
twenty years. The pastor, Rev. Sidney J. 
Willis, during the year preached at many 
union and other services, spoke over the 
radio eighteen times, attended seventy- 
six committee, church and local gather- 
ings, officiated at eight weddings and 
thirty funerals, was president of the local 
Ministers’ Association, was on the board 
of the Greater Manchester Church Fed- 
eration, and made nearly a thousand 
home and hospital: calls. Church at- 
tendance averaged seven more -than 
during 1942. 


Officers for 1944 are: Samuel P. Hunt, 


president; Richard Burns, vice-president; 
Miss Edith Vaughan, clerk; Mrs. Flor- 
ence Fisher, treasurer; and Henry A. 
Stevens, auditor. : pcg oe 
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SERIOUS LOSS BY FIRE’ 


Rey. Ernest M. Whitesmith’ of Blaine, 
Wash., met with a great loss when his 
house at Birch Bay, near Blaine, burned + 
January 28. All contents of upper 
rooms, including Mr. Whitesmith’s library 
and files, typewriter, watches and 
money, were destroyed. 

The loss was partly covered by msur- 
ance on the building, but the contents 
were not insured. Much of the furniture 
on the lower floor was saved. 


LENTEN PROGRAM 
IN CAMBRIDGE 


The annual Dedication Day services 
for women will be held at the Uni 
versalist church in Cambridge, Mass.. 
Wednesday, February 23, at 6:30 p.m. 

Services will be held in the chapel 
Thursdays at 7:45 p.m. during Lent with 
the following speakers: March 2, Rev. 
George E. Huntley, D.D., Framingham; 
March 9, Rev. Gustave H. Leining,-D.D., 
Braintree; March 16, Rev. Frederic A. 
Mooney, Everett; March 23, Rev. Ernest 
A. Thorsell, Portsmouth, N. H.; March 
30, Rey. Arthur W. Webster, Salem. 

There will be a communion service 
and reception of new members on Holy 
Thursday, April 6, in the church audi- 
torium. Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, the 
minister of the church, will conduct the 
service, assisted by the Board of Deacons. 


“GREAT UNIVERSALISTS” 
AT CAMBRIDGE 


On the Sundays of January Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton, minister of the 
Universalist church in Cambridge, Mass., 
preached a series of sermons on “Great 
Universalists’—Dr. Charles W. Biddle, 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, Dr. George. W. 
Bicknell, Dr. Frederick Bisbee and Dr. 
Frederick W. Betts. Another series in 
February is “Great Universalist Projects” 
—the Doolittle Home in Foxboro, Mass., 
Ginling College in China, and Friendly 
House in North Carolina. After Easter 
there will be a series on “Great Uni- 
versalist Laymen.” 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 


During the summer months there are accom- 
medations- for women unattended who may wish 
to. visit Boston for a few days at ‘a time... For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. as ar ; 
Byes "For the Board of Managers 

FRANK A. DEWICK) President 
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REV. FRANCIS W. GIBBS 


Rev. Francis W. Gibbs died February 
9, 1944, in his 78th year. He had been 
in failing health for the last few years. 

Mr. Gibbs was born in Arlington, 
Mass., the son of William W. Gibbs, 

nie and Cornelia Van H. Lester Gibbs. 
He! received his education in the public 
schools of Portland, Maine, two years in 
Miss Tukay’s Private School, Portland, 
and the State Normal School, Buffalo, 
N. Y. In 1891, he began studying for the 
ministry with his father in Lawrence, 
Mass., completing his work in the spring 
of 1895. He was ordained to the Uni- 
versalist ministry in September, 1895, at 
Amesbury, Mass., where he had been 
called as minister. 

_ On October 10, 1895, he was married 
to Emma Louise Willoughby. 

He held pastorates in Amesbury, 
Mass., from 1895 to 1907; Palmer, Mass., 
from 1907 to 1910; First Church, Proy- 
idence, R. I., from 1910 to 1918; Fitch- 
burg, Mass., from 1918 to 1930. 

During his active ministry he served 
as a member of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Conyention for two years; was appointed 
a member of the Sunday School Com- 
mission of the General Convention; was 
the first secretary to be elected by 
the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association. : He represented the 


General Convention and presided at the 
first national gathering of the Sunday 
school workers at Utica, N. Y., in 1913. 
He served the General Sunday School 
Association as vice-president from 1913 
to 1926. He was state superintendent of 
churches of Rhode Island from 1916 to 
1918. 

He felt that the most outstanding 
achievement of his ministry was the 
erection of a church building under his 
leadership at Amesbury, Mass. All this 
was a period of great joy to him. . 

He was also a member of the Board of 


Directors of the Cottage Home for’ 


Children at Baldwinsville, Mass. 

He was active in Masonry, being 
chaplain of Hiram Lodge A. F. & A. M., 
Arlington, Mass., of which he was a 
member for fifty years. He was associ- 
ate chaplain of Orient Council R, & S. 
Masters, Somerville, Mass. He was a 
life member of Saint Johns Commandery 
K. T. No. 1, Providence, R. I. He was 
honorary member of Ivanhoe Com- 
mandery K. T., Gardner, Mass.; Jeru- 
salem Commandery K. T., Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Worcester County Commandery 
No. 5 K. T., Worcester, Mass. 

In 1915, he was appointed associate 
grand prelate of the Grand Commandery 
of Knights Templars of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, in which capacity he 


We Have Had 
REQUESTS 


For our corporate name from men and women who 


are drawing up wills and wish to make bequests 


to the Universalist Press. 


“The title of this corporation is the 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE.’ 


Article 1—Bylaws 


When YOU draw up your will REMEMBER the 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


‘ 


served until his appointment as grand 
prelate in 1926, which office he held at 
the time of his death. 

In 1924, he was appointed trustee 
of the Knights Templar Educational 


.Foundation, serving until 1927, when he 


resigned in order to accept the position 
of executive secretary of the Foundation, 
which office he held at the time of his 
death. 

Mx. Gibbs was also 
Mount Ralston Lodge 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

He leaves a daughter, Mrs. BIaves S. 
Hemingway of Littleton, Mass.; a son, 
William W. Gibbs of Fitchburg; two 
grandchildren, Dorothy Louise and Wil- 
liam W. Gibbs, Jr.; also a sister, Mrs. 
Mary B. Sargent, Lawrence, Mass. 

Funeral services were held February 11 
at the Bigelow Chapel, Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, Cambridge,. Mass. Rey. 
George E. Huntley, D.D., and Rev., 
Robert M. Rice officiated. 


PERSONALS 

Miss Evelyn Folsom and Mrs. Ruth T. 
Dudley of Dexter, Maine, called on 
friends at Headquarters, February 8. 


a member of 


1.0.0.F. of 


Robert Cummins, Jr., son. of the gen- 
eral superintendent, met with a. severe 
accident in the gymnasium at Maxwell 
Field, near Montgomery, Ala., February 
4. He broke his right wrist and is now 
in hospital at the camp. It will be twelve 
weeks before hé is able to fly again. 
Despite the accident, he graduated the 
following day at the Air Training School. 


Rey. / Frank: B: Chatterton, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has been appointed by the: 
city manager to the Veteran’s Advisory 
Comimittee as’ “representative ‘of the 
Protestant churches of the city. The 
Committee will aid‘in the re- -employment 
and rehabilitation of returning Service- 
men. 


Miss Sally. Noble, daughter. of _Mr:, 
and Mrs. Edward J. Noble of Green- 
wich and New York;*died February 9 
at the age of_nineteen,...Mr.. Neble is 
president of the Board of Trustees of 
St. Lawrence University. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
. Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. . 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics; Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE ~ 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College °* 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 
To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Mituarp H. Jencks, President 
Harotp E. B. Sprricut, Dean 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 
For announcement and information, 


address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Rev. William E. Gardner has received 
and accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the Universalist church at Bangor, 
Maine. Mr. Gardner has been minister 
of our church at North Weymouth, 
Mass., since 1938. 


Rev. and Mrs. Conard B. Rheiner 
were tendered a seception, , Sunday, 
January 30, by the Board of Directors 
of the South Chicago Community Center, 
9135 Brandon Avenue. 


Miss Lucy H. Hammond, a devoted 
member of the Oakland, Calif., Univer- 
salist church, is making a fine contribu- 
tion to the war effort by teaching district 
school at the Knoxville Mines, Monti- 
cello, Napa County, this winter and 
spring. In addition, she has organized 
a Sunday school for the children of the 
miners. 


Miss, Florence I. Adams of 64 Naples 
Road, Brookline, Mass., who for twenty- 
seven years was connected with our 
Universalist publications, is recovering 
from a severe attack of grippe. 


Victor E. Wilson, first moderator of 
the People’s Church of San Fernando 
Valley, Calif. (Universalist-Unitarian) , 
died recently. Mr. Wilson, an attorney, 
drew up the first draft of the constitution 
of the People’s Church and wrote the 
statement of faith now in use. 


STORMY WEATHER 
(Continued from page 98) 


ments beat against our eardrums, and 
apprehension disturbed us. Then, the 
wind lessened, the rollers gradually sub- 
sided, the pounding of the surf dimin- 
ished, and with another dawn the 
turbulence ceased. 

There is something about such storms 
which arouses a fighting spirit, even when 
we fear this exhibition of unlimited 
destructive power. We employ our wits 
to protect our frail bodies and to triumph 
over the demonic noise, confusion and 
assault. Man ever has been obliged to 
stand against a hostile environment, and 
to invent ways to continue to exist. His 
ability to think, his ingenuity and his 
faith have combined to enable him to 
register advances despite the storms of 
life. When conditions prevail which 
threaten the destruction of property and 
body, and other conditions assail the 
emotions, it is man’s chief glory to stand 
firm, to summon to his aid the resources 
of the soul, and to put on “the whole 
armor of God.” Thus, in the presence of 
disaster and sorrow, and the agony of a 
world engulfed by war, man discovers in 
his religious confidence comfort, strength, 
courage, and the way to victory. 


DON’T COMPLAIN! Mail Direct! 


We do not leave out news. We 
want the news. Send to the news 


editor at 16 Beacon Street, our 
new address. ; 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


BUY A BOOK TODAY 
Read It © 


THEN SEND IT TO A 
SERVICE MAN OR WOMAN! 


Buy ANY book through 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Obituary 


WELLINGTON G. GOODMILLER 


Wellington G. Goodmiller died in Rockford, 
fl., January 21, aged seventy-five. 

Mr. Goodmiller was a prominent business- 
man and took a keen interest in civic affairs. 
He identified himself with the Universalist 
church of Stockton. 

He is survived by his wife. 

Funeral services were held in Stockton, 
where Mr. Goodmiller had lived most of his 
life, Rev. O. G. Colegrove officiating. The 
Masons held a service at the grave. 


MARY M. GRINER CAMERON 


Mrs. Mary M. Griner Cameron was born 
in Hardin County, Ohio, January 15, 1859, 
and died at Ottumura, Iowa, December 21, 
1943. She is survived by a daughter, Effie E. 
Cameron of Chicago, and a son, Ernest A. 
Cameron, a civil engineer of South Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Mrs. Cameron was a woman of strong 
character and an active worker in all good 
projects. She retained her fine memory and 


‘interest in current events to the last. 


She was a Universalist, although isolated 
from church privileges. She made the 
arrangements for her own funeral services. 
The funeral was held, December 24, at 
Sigourney, Iowa. Rev. Verna A. Rheingans, ’ 
pastor of the Universalist church of Mitchell- 
ville, Iowa, officiated, and Ernest C. Rhein- 
gans sang the hymns designated by Mrs. 
Cameron. Interment was in the family lot 
near Webster, Iowa. 


BELLE LODEMA GORTON 


St. Paul’s [the Universalist church of Chi- 
cago, Ill.) lost a true and faithful friend and 
member in the death of Miss Belle Gorton. 
For the past six years she was confined to 
her room. At Christmas time she had a slight 
stroke, which paralyzed her left side. She 
died Sunday morning, January 30. 

Belle Gorton was the daughter of Truman 
B. and Elizabeth (Searle) Gorton of Rock 
Island, Ill. She was born September 20, 1857. 
She was a descendant of Samuel Gorton 
(1592-1677), a religious enthusiast of Lan- 
cashire, England, who came to Boston in 
1636 and was a conspicuous and somewhat 
disturbing member of the English colony 
of that time. : 


FEBRUARY 19, 1944 


Miss Gorton was a graduate of Radcliffe 
College. She had been a resident of Chicago 
for over fifty years, and interested herself in 
all phases of human welfare, religion and the 
arts of music, drama and literature. She was 
a member of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
the Chicago Women’s Club, and’ attended the 
symphony, the opera and the theater. She 
was a voracious reader and something of a 
linguist. Miss Gorton had traveled widely. 
She made several trips to Europe and at least 
one trip round the world. She was keenly 
interested in what was taking place all over 
the world. At one time, in conjunction with 
a cousin, Miss Molly Searle, she conducted 
a small publishing business. 

Belle Gorton was a woman of sterling 
character and put her whole soul into every- 
thing she undertook. She was a true friend 
and will be greatly missed by a very large 
cirele of acquaintances—St. Paul’s News. 


MARTHA H. CRANDELL 


Mrs. Martha Howland Crandell of Lansing, 
Mich., died November 10 after an illness of 
three weeks. Her only daughter, Lillian, 
with whom she lived, and a sister, Mrs. 
Mary H. Dean, were with her at the time, 

She was a loyal member of the Universalist 
church in Grand Rapids from 1916 until 
1939, when the church was closed. She then 
joined the South Congregational Church. 

Another sister also survives her, Mrs. 
Sara H. Kellogg of Ithaca. 
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Challenge to Freedom....:............... Henry M. Wriston 


Burma Surgeom................c.cccccseeeeeees G. S. Seagrave 
The Forgotten Ally...................... ....Pierre Van Paassen 
Men in Motion..................0::cseee Henry J. Taylor 
ANC TAINIGRD 52, cccthbvees so ccacteasees tue eeke S. Constantino, Jr. 
Portrait of Jesus..................cccceeeeeeee Sherwood Eddy 
The Human Comedy...................... William caravan 
Journey Into America............... weee..D. A, Peattie 


The Ten Commandments.................A. L. Robinson 
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Notices 


MAINE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, D.D., received 
on transfer from Vermont January 12, 1944. 
G. W. Sras, Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Transferred Warren B. Lovejoy to New 
York, Matthias Heilig to Iowa. 
Herbert E. Benton, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Granted one-year license to James M. 
Hutchinson. 

Renewed one-year license of F. Milner 
Dunn. 

Granted three-year lay license to Hugo A. 
Bourdeau. 

Rev. W. Ellis: Davies transferred to New 
York. 

Rev. Thomas M. Mark transferred to 
Central Committee. 

Rey. Robert T., Weston transferred to 
Central Committee. “ 

Rev. Augustus P. Reccord accepted on 
transfer from Michigan. 

Noted acceptance of Douglas H. Robbins 
by Maine, Dana E. Klotzle by Vermont, 
Lyman I. Achenbach by North Carolina. 

Cart A. Hemprt, Secretary 
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CHAPIN HOME 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Sunday services. Second and fuurth Sun- 
days. 3:30 p. m. 


February 27: Rev. Howard V. Ross, D.D., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


March 12: Rev. Allison J. MacRury, 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 
March 26: Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, 


New York, N. Y. 

April 9: Communion service—Rev. Henry 
R. Rose, D.D., Newark, N. J. 

April 23: Rey. Cornelius Greenway, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 14: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 28: Rev. James W. McKnight, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


KING’S CHAPEL 
WEEKDAY SERVICES 


January to April, 1944. 
Monday at twelve o’clock: Organ music. 


Tuesday through Friday at twelve o'clock: 
Worship sermon. 
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February 22: No service on account of the 
holiday. 

February 23, Ash Wednesday: Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, D.D. 

February 24 and 25: Rey. Samuel M. Lind- 
say, D.D., Brookline, Mass. Baptist 
church. 

February 29-March 3: Rev. Samuel Davies, 
Ph.D., Moderator, Synod of the Maritime 
Provinces, Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

March 7 and 8: Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, 
D.D., Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

March 9 and 10: Rey. Burns Chalmers, D.D., 
Chaplain, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

March 14-17: Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, 
D.D., Broadway Tabernacle Church, New 
York. ; 

March 21: Rev. Walton E. Cole, Second 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

March 22-24: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, 
D.D., South Church, Springfield, Mass. 

March 28-31: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 
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Holy Week 


In Holy Week, Monday through Friday, 
April 3-7, inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
D.D., minister of King’s Chapel, will preach’ 
at the noon services. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p.m. 
every day during Holy Week except Satur- 
day. 

* * * 
April 11-14: Prof. Basil Mathews, Oxford 
and Boston Universities. 
April 18-21: Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., 

First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 25-28: Rev. Robert M. Bartlett, D.D., 

Plymouth Congregational Church, Lansing, 

Mich. . 
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THE PRICE 


OF FREEDOM 


Ready Now 


PRICE— 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 BEACON STREET i BOSTON..8, MASS. 


LENTEN MANUAL 
1944 


Prepared by . 
DR. EDSON RUSSELL MILES 


The daily meditations of this booklet are 
based on selected statements of sages and 
prophets who in earlier times proclaimed free- 
dom, and, more especially, they are based on 
the implications of the four freedoms: free- 
dom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom 
from want, and freedom from fear. 


The aim is not merely to reaffirm the im- 
portance and the necessity of freedom but, 
under the guidance of a free spirit of inquiry, 
to give recognition to the limitations and the 
disciplines freedom imposes upon those who 
would have it serve as a constructive force in 


the building of a universal aps of Good 
Will. 


~ 


To ensure delivery on time 
orders ‘should be, placed at once 


Single Copy 1 4 cents each in lots of 6 to 49 
9 Cents” 


| 


Order Promptly 


3% cents each in lots of 50 and over 


to run out again.” 
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Crackling 


Maude Adams, one of America’s great, 
actresses, was once appearing in a New 
York theater, playing in_ a breakfast 
scene in which eggs were being served. 
A little boy seated in a box was obviously 
interested in the food. 

Stepping down to the footlights, Miss 
Adams offered the egg to the youngster, 
but the lad’s mother drew ‘him back. 

“You should let the young man take 
it it,” , said Miss Adams quietly, “it is 
unique for eggs to be passed from this 
side of the footlights!”—Milwaukee 
Journal. \ 


A military policeman on one of the 
trains between New York and Boston 
was making methodical inspection of 
each soldier’s pass, and finally came to a 
downy-faced buck private traveling in a 
drawing room with a gray-haired lady 
who was obviously his mother. 

“Let’s see your pass, soldier,” said the 


“That’s all right, officer,” said the lady. 
“He’s with me.’—Capper’s Weekly. 


For Sale—A violin, by a young man 
in good condition, except for a loose 
peg in the head. — Wabash (Miss.) 
Herald. 


“Bobby,” said the lady in the street 
car, severely, “why don’t you get up and 
give your seat to your father? Doesn't 
it pain you to see him reaching for the 
strap?” 

“Not in a car,” said Bobby. “It does 
at home.”—Inquirer and Mirror, Nan- 
tucket, Mass. 


The portly man was trying to get to 
his seat at the circus. “Pardon me,” he 
said to a woman, “did I step on your 
foot?” 

“JT imagine so,” she replied, after 
glancing at the ring, “all the elephants 
are still out there.” — Watchman- 
Examiner. f 


Mr. Houser recited poems for the 
Gibson City Presbyterian church last 
Friday night. He used the poems of 
twenty modern poets . . . The old piano 
tuner of the Linton Store died following 
the accident. Mr. Houser conducted the 
services—Our Fellowship Tie, Urbana, 


Il. i 


Oscar Levant, the musical answer man, 
in his younger days often played hookey 
from his piano lessons. At one time, 
when he had skipped several lessons, his 
mother thought it high time to give him 
a good talking to. 

“Don’t worry, Mom,” said Oscar, at 
that time a quiz kid without a program, 
“musi¢ runs in our family.” 

“T know .that,” replied Mrs. Levant, 
“but the way youre practicing it’s likely 
—Des Moines Register. 


